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ROBERT J. SLAVIN, O.P., of the philosophy de- 
partment of the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., was not in agreement with some of the con- 
clusions drawn by GEORGE BULL, S.J., of the 
philosophy department of Fordham University, 
New York, in the discussion of the very interesting 
cultural program inaugurated at non-Catholic St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. The two philoso- 
phers converge and diverge in their views, but they 
do present, in agreement, the basic principles that 
underlie the Catholic concept of education. We 
commend the articles—the while we send greetings 
—to the 40,000 students who are attending the 
Catholic Summer Schools which get under way this 
week. . . . PAUL L. BLAKELY also proposes a 
subject that is of interest to educators, that of pub- 
lic religious schools. But his point of insistence, at 
the moment, is not so much religion in the school 
as democracy in the Philippines. There is an Amer- 
ican way for the executive to act, and an American 
way for the citizen to object. If these ways are 
neglected in the Islands, then the American tutelage 
will have failed. .. . GERARD DONNELLY offers 
a graphic narrative of the debates over the legality 
of modern methods of collecting evidence for use 
in the courts. This question of wire-tapping, of 
search and seizure, is of major importance in a 
democracy. .. . HENRY WATTS, it seems to us, 
has given one of the best answers to the old charge 
against the Jesuits. The fable has been denied a 
thousand times, but the Dorothy Thompsons, John 
Chamberlains, and other dictionary-hunters will 
never be convinced. 
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COMMENT 











BOMBING of ports in Loyalist Spain is the latest 
keynote of Red propaganda. Headlines proclaim 
that British ships have been sunk at the docks of 
Valencia and Alicante. Agitators in the British Par- 
liament demand to know of Neville Chamberlain 
if he is a man or a mouse that he should allow the 
British flag to be trampled on with impunity. Noth- 
ing is written to inform the reading public that 
most of the ships sunk were confiscated from Span- 
ish owners by the Barcelona Government and re- 
cently registered in England under the set-up of 
dummy companies. But Barcelona thrives on propa- 
ganda. When the Red propagandists shouted to the 
world about the “ruthless sacrifice” of innocent 
children at the siege of Bilbao, General Franco 
offered to agree upon a safe asylum for them out- 
side of the city. His offer was rejected and, in- 
stead, thousands of children, unnamed and un- 
recorded, were torn from home and parents to be 
dumped upon foreign shores, many to be lost for- 
ever. With the increasing charges of inhumanity 
hurled at him, Franco, with unprecedented war- 
time humanity, has again offered to agree upon a 
neutral port, where shipping of a non-military na- 
ture may be carried on under guaranteed security. 
Free importation of food supplies under supervision 
of neutral control will be assured; war materials 
alone to be banned. It is almost safe to predict that 
General Franco’s offer, as in the case of the chil- 
dren of Bilbao, will be rejected by the Barcelona 
Government which, as the General aptly expresses 
it, “needs atrocity stories as propaganda” to fur- 
ther its designs. 


WHETHER our Government is any better off as 
the result of increased taxation imposed on cor- 
porations in recent years is very questionable. The 
steadily increasing ranks of unemployed on relief, 
the Federal Projects workers, and similar relief 
projects prompt one to answer the query in the 
negative. The principle of income taxation when 
applied to private individuals seemed sufficiently 
just and workable, but when expanded to apply to 
corporations its immediate effect was reflected in 
the unemployment situation. Quite evidently when 
capital gains and surplus income are heavily as- 
sessed by taxation, business expansion is hampered 
and oftentimes curtailment for security’s sake has 
been the result. Business, consequently, is unable 
to absorb the normal percentage of unemploy- 
ment. Prescinding from the debatable question of 
whether or not the unemployment wave began with 
the Government’s inroads via the taxation route 
on business profits, this fact seems beyond con- 
troversy that the Government is forced to expend 
what it gained from these taxes, if not a great 
deal more, to provide for the unemployed, and the 
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Government is no better off than it was before. 
The effect, however, is certainly detrimental to the 
morale of the unemployed, since the feeling of 
hopeless dependence upon a government, which 
the worker gradually comes to believe owes him 
a living, kills initiative and saps the spiritual and 
moral vitality of the worker. 


ENVIOUS and frustrated Communists raised their 
usual plaint, as the First National Eucharistic Con- 
gress of Canada ended gloriously at Quebec, assert- 
ing that the immense throngs who had assembled 
on the historic plains of Abraham to honor their 
God, represented an insidious form of Fascist ag- 
gression. Communism has failed to gain a foot- 
hold in Quebec and is particularly jealous of the 
Church’s technique of appeal to youth. God’s Provi- 
dence seems to have given us these national con- 
gresses to complement the international assem- 
blages, as at Budapest, because each land has its 
national traditions which are being lifted by radi- 
cals from their authentic contexts to serve as sym- 
bols of alien propaganda. Happily, the Holy Father 
touched on this very point in his radio address from 
Castel Gandolfo. He held up as the true leaders of 
the Canadian peopie the national heroes who in 
Heaven win by their prayers and merits the graces 
of concord and charity that so far have blessed all 
of Canada. Chief among them, he said, were the 
martyrs whom he had himself decorated with the 
diadem of sainthood. Others who received special 
mention, because their causes are now being con- 
sidered by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, were 
Francois de Laval de Montmorency, the first Bish- 
op of Quebec, Margaret Bourgeoys and Catherine 
Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks. In an age of 
marching youth legions, it is no wonder that Com- 
munist jealousy is engendered by a congress that 
can hold the attention of thousands for four days, 
with a choir of 300 leading the Christus Rex in- 
stead of the Internationale. 


TORRENTS of eloquence and tons of verbiage 
struck New York last week and nearly overwhelmed 
the city, when the National Educational Associa- 
tion with its 15,000 delegates swung into action 
at its annual convention. According to the prear- 
ranged program, 105 meetings of various groups, 
general and specific, were held in a matter of four 
days. No less than 700 scheduled speakers, not to 
mention the impromptu just-a-few-remarks ones, 
were on hand to express their views on every phase 
of life within as well as without the range of school 
activity. Only the initiates—the privileged gradu- 
ates of teachers’ colleges—were able to absorb 
much of the technical intricacies of the professional 




















educational jargon. And of course the proponents 
of Federal aid to the schools were on hand, as al- 
ways, to further the cause of Federal domination 
of the schools. Education as we have it today, ac- 
cording to the really thoughtful educators through- 
out the country, is a hodge-podge; but bad as it 
is, we can readily imagine what it would be if the 
direction fell into the hands of the educational 
racketeers who would make of it a political issue. 
No country in the world begins to expend a frac- 
tion of what is expended in our country on edu- 
cation. Yet the results are so astounding that col- 
leges in many sections of the country are obliged 
to give an examination in English grammar and 
composition as an entrance requirement. 


KILLED last week in a Maine grade-crossing ac- 
cident, James Weldon Johnson exemplified the 
diversity of talent that so frequently is found in 
members of the Negro race. Probably his greatest 
service was as an author, but he was also an edu- 
cator, public servant, writer of popular songs, 
scholar and crusader for Negro rights. He was the 
first Negro admitted to the Jacksonville bar, and 
probably his greatest legal effort was the fight to 
put the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill through the House 
and Senate. He refuted the traditional argument 
that lynching was justifiable because it was used 
only in cases of rape by Negroes of white women. 
He showed during the Harding Administration that 
in the preceding thirty years over fifty Negro 
women had been lynched in the south and that 
many whites as well had been victims. Oldsters 
who recall Anna Held’s singing of The Maiden with 
the Dreamy Eyes, or Lillian Russell in The Maid 
of Timbuctoo, or Bert Williams in a pre-swing era 
rendering Congo Love Song and My Castle on the 
Nile, will perhaps forget that their author was the 
distinguished Negro who wrote more than ten vol- 
umes of prose and poetry and used his posts as 
professor of Creative Literature at Fisk University 
and New York University as sounding-boards of 
interracial justice. 


THE ordination of a fifty-eight-year-old New York- 
er, the Rev. Alfredo Morotti, brought to national 
attention the work for delayed vocations being 
done by the St. Patrick’s Clerical Students Club 
under the spiritual direction of Father John Cor- 
bett, S.J. Father Morotti was born in Italy of a 
noble family and had always wanted to be a priest. 
Family misfortunes forced him to give up his 
studies and to emigrate to Mexico and the United 
States, where he became an expert in art metal 
work. The inspiration to take up his studies again 
came from attendance at the meetings on two Sun- 
days each month of the Clerical Students Club, 
where many men with belated vocations hear a 
conference, recite vespers and seek the personal 
counsel of Father Corbett. The Club was founded 
to meet a need by Professor Patrick F. Flood, of 
Washington Irving High School, who in 1932 re- 
alized that there were in his school many Catholic 


boys with potential priestly vocations and little en- 
couraging guidance. Father Corbett, who agreed 
to become spiritual adviser, reports that more than 
600 boys and men have consulted him and that 110 
are on the way to the priesthood, with three al- 
ready ordained. One candidate, who has finished 
his philosophy, hopes to be ordained when he is 
sixty-four. But even more than belated vocations, 
Father Corbett’s pet project is the Junior Voca- 
tional Club, for which there is need among the 
boys of every public high school. One unit organ- 
ized by Father Corbett numbers fifty boys already, 
with a goal of a thousand, or just two per cent of 
the 50,000 Catholic boys attending New York’s 
public high schools. Meetings are held once a month 
and the only membership requirements are week- 
ly reception of Holy Communion and the study of 
Latin. 


THE National Safety Council in its report for 1937 
states that twice as many of our citizens lost their 
lives through accidents during that year as were 
killed during the World War, and that motor vehicles 
accounted for one third of these accidents. Blame 
for the latter can be partly laid at the doors of 
legislators who fail in their obvious duty of having 
grade crossings made fool-proof. Gasoline taxes 
should be applied first to the protection of the tax- 
payer’s life through such constructions. Greater 
blame still attaches to the alcoholic driver of the 
death car. His legion will grow until courts of jus- 
tice impose on him an equivalent life term in the 


penitentiary. 


PAGING through the life of John Boyle O’Reilly, 
in preparation for an anniversary address last 
week, we came across a letter that gave a new turn 
to an old, old thought. Oftentimes, we think within 
ourselves why we are really Catholic. We have our 
official reasons and our private reasons, our intel- 
lectual and our emotional reasons. We are Catholics 
because we have the Divine truth, and because we 
know with unbreakable conviction that we have 
the whole religious truth as revealed by God. But 
John Boyle O’Reilly, more than half a century ago, 
pointed out the instinctive reason, and it struck us 
so forcibly that we reprint it and italicize one glori- 
ous sentence. Writing to a Protestant friend, he 
professed : 


Puritan you, with your condemnation of the great 
old art-loving, human, music-breathing, color-raising, 
spiritual, mystical, symbolical Catholic Church! A 
great, loving generous heart will never find peace 
and comfort and field of labor except within her 
unstatistical, sun-like, benevolent motherhood. J., 
I am a Catholic just as I am a dweller on the planet 
and a lover of yellow sunlight, and flowers in the 
grass, and the sound of birds. Man never made any- 
thing so like God’s work as the magnificent, sacri- 
ficial, devotional faith of the hoary but young Catho- 
lic Church. There is no other church; they are all 
just way stations. 


Catholicism is truly a way of life. It is as normal 
as breathing, for one reared in it. And it leaves 
thorns, when one rids himself of it. 
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WIRE-TAPPED INFORMATION 
LEGALIZED AS COURT EVIDENCE 


State Convention endorses present New York procedure 


GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 











ONE of the amusing things about the Constitu- 
tional Convention now in session in New York 
State is that its delegates have whipped themselves 
up to a lather over that ancient question of whether 
the end justifies the means. 

To be sure they are not debating an abstract 
thesis, nor do they employ philosophical terms. 
Moreover, the motive behind their angry quarreling 
is not a pure ivory-tower-like love of speculative 
truth but one in which politics, blind partisanship, 
pre-campaign maneuvering, and the memory of 
old wounds are frankly mingled with undoubted 
zeal for the public welfare and honest love of 
liberty. 

What about evidence of crime unlawfully ob- 
tained by State officials? Shall the Constitution for- 
bid its introduction into court trials? That is the 
problem now sizzling on the Albany griddle. Does 
the good end, which is the successful prosecution 
of criminals, all and sundry, justify the use in court 
of evidence grabbed by policemen who dare to act 
without warrant and in direct violation of the law? 
How important are criminal convictions—more im- 
portant than all other good ends? And is the bad 
means really bad? 

These are the basic elements in a debate which, 
whatever its outcome, is certain to stir up echoes 
in many of the other forty-seven States and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, to affect the future procedure of 
their courts. 

To understand the local conflict, however, the 
reader must first be warned of a complication. 

Strangely enough, New York is the only State in 
the Union which has failed to give its citizens a con- 
stitutional guarantee against unreasonable search 
and seizure. True, the statute law contains pr.- 
visions almost identical in language with the Fourth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, for the 
Civil Rights Law determines that “the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures shall not be violated and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause.” Yet this law, like 
nearly every other statute enacted by a Legislature, 
is wholly at the mercy of a temporary majority. 
The next Legislature, stricken with sudden terror 
over the machinations of Reds or Nazi spies, or 
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appalled by mounting crime statistics, could repeal 
the law overnight, thus leaving the citizen without 
protection against invasion of his home and private 
affairs by over-zealous or reckless official snoopers. 

Perhaps recent events in this country and abroad 
have made New Yorkers more jealous of their civil 
rights. Or perhaps they have come to realize that 
in a time perilous for liberty they have no enduring 
bulwark against governmental bullying. But what- 
ever the cause, they have decided that the time has 
come to write the Federal guarantees against 
search and seizure into the State’s fundamental law. 
The Democratic delegates suggested it and the Re- 
publican majority, after some hesitation, concurred. 

But with this point agreed to by the delegates, 
their recent shoulder-to-shoulder strivings suddenly 
ceased, and a new proposal—a corollary to the anti- 
seizure amendment—has split the Convention into 
two furious and highly vocal factions. For the Dem- 
ocrats want to go farther. They want the Consti- 
tution to incorporate a second clause forbidding 
State courts to accept evidence secured in violation 
of the guarantees. 

In pushing their case, they point with emphasis 
to the procedure of the Federal bench. And here 
they have a powerfully persuasive argument, for 
the Federal courts will not permit prosecuting at- 
torneys to offer evidence that has been obtained 
without warrant. It is true that the Federal judges 
have not always been that scrupulous. But in a case 
decided by the Supreme Court in 1914 the justices 
held that certain incriminating papers, seized with- 
out warrant and offered as proof of guilt in the 
course of a lower-court trial, should have been pre- 
viously returned to the accused, and that the Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to return these papers, together 
with its use of them in the prosecution, was in viola- 
tion of the Fourth Amendment. That decision, 
handed down twenty-four years ago, determined 
the present policy of the Federal bench, and it is a 
policy, say the Democrats, which the State courts 
should follow. 

Yet the procedure of the New York courts is 
exactly contrary; they regard evidence of the kind 
as quite admissible. Should a State trooper, for 
example, acting upon suspicion but without a court 
order, batter down your doors, search your home, 














and there find papers showing you to be a forger, 
you are as good as convicted and already on your 
way up the river to Sing-Sing. Of course you can 
resist the lawless officer if you dare, or you can sue 
him afterwards for civil damages or try to prose- 
cute him for oppression, but the court will not force 
him to return your papers previous to trial, nor 
will it object when they are brought in as evidence 
against you. 

Hence the view of the State courts would appear 
to be that the successful prosecution of criminals, 
and by means of that the protection of the general 
public against crime, is of more importance than 
careful observance of the search and seizure laws 
by the police. If a choice must be made, it is the 
public safety and not the Civil Rights Law, that is 
of paramount importance. 

The courts take the same attitude on the ques- 
tion of wire-tapping. This is a felony in the State. 
Nevertheless the courts permit to be used in crim- 
inal trials all evidence obtained by police intercep- 
tion of telephone conversations. 

And here two parenthetical paragraphs can be 
inserted to explain a provision of the Democratic 
amendment not hitherto mentioned in this paper. 

Police wire-tapping proved of immense value in 
the trial and conviction of Lucky Luciano, Dutch 
Schultz, Waxie Gordon and other gentry whose 
fame has gone far beyond the Hudson. The Demo- 
crats admitted that, and they entertained no ob- 
jection to police wire-tapping as a method of detect- 
ing crime. But they held that tapping should be 
permitted only under the scrutiny of the courts and 
that no person, not even the police, should be al- 
lowed to intercept wire messages unless armed with 
a warrant or court order. 

Otherwise, the Democrats held, the possibilities 
of abuse were frightening. Unwarranted wire-tap- 
ping leads to invasion of the citizen’s privacy and 
rights as bad as, or even worse than, the unwar- 
ranted invasion of his home—the thing forbidden 
by the search and seizure clause. Therefore, they 
proposed that a paragraph guaranteeing the people 
against unreasonable interception of wire messages 
be incorporated into the Constitution as part of the 
amendment. After a bit of skirmishing the Repub- 
licans agreed that the idea was a good one. 

Thus, as the forces prepared for battle, the con- 
test narrowed down to one issue, and this made 
emphatic by the conflicting versions of the amend- 
ment drawn up by the contestants. The Republi- 
can version, sponsored by Judge Lewis, contained 
two paragraphs; the Democratic version, prepared 
by Senator Dunnigan, had three. Both measures, 
in their first section, guaranteed against search and 
seizure; both, in their second section, banned wire 
tapping without court order. But the Dunnigan bill 
added a third paragraph prohibiting courts to ac- 
cept illegally secured evidence, whereas the Lewis 
bill deliberately omitted any such provision and so 
refused to oppose the traditional procedure of the 
courts. 

As soon as the amendment was introduced, the 
crusading Democrats found themselves embroiled 
not only with their traditional foes, the Republicans, 


but also with a group whose reasons for opposition 
were more easily apparent. This group comprised 
nearly all the prosecuting attorneys of the State, 
Democrats and Republicans alike. It was led by 
the five prosecutors of New York City. Spokesman 
for them all in a vigorous attack upon the proposed 
ban was Thomas Dewey, of New York County, 
famous for his recent large-scale drive against 
racketeers in the metropolis. 

Mr. Dewey’s objections to the Dunnigan Amend- 
ment were based for the most part upon zeal for the 
arrest and prosecution of criminals. A constitutional 
bar against the use of illegal evidence would serve 
only to protect murderers, gangsters and swindlers, 
he insisted. It would tie the hands of district at- 
torneys. It would handicap the police. The people 
of New York wanted their criminals punished and 
they would roundly rebuke those who wished to 
render public officials helpless against an organized 
underworld. Mr. Dewey could list hundreds of cases 
where criminals of the most desperate type would 
have gone free, had the Dunnigan amendment been 
in effect as law. He considered the proposed ban 
as nothing less than “a reactionary and dangerous 
limitation upon the power of the State to protect 
its people.” 

This argument, however, although advanced with 
much vigor by the Manhattan official and his party, 
failed to discourage the Democrats. Their case, 
moreover, was brilliantly presented and widely pub- 
licized when the Governor of the State took up the 
cudgels and wrote to all the delegates in its favor. 

The Dunnigan clause involved a vital question of 
liberty, he argued; it meant the protection of citi- 
zens against infringements of their individual and 
civil rights. History teaches that tyranny and op- 
pression always resort to unlawful search and 
seizure; this in fact is one of the most pctent 
weapons of autocracy. But in these crucial tines, 
when democracy is challenged, citizens have a :om- 
pelling duty to preserve it against assaults from 
every quarter. Hence a strengthening of the State’s 
Bill of Rights is one of the Convention’s most im- 
portant tasks. The proposed clause would not seri- 
ously weaken criminal prosecution and, anyway, 
Government should not be allowed to profit by the 
unlawful acts of its officers. 

And at this point the Governor quoted the bitter 
paragraph written by Justice Brandeis: 

In a government of laws, the existence of the 
the Government will be imperiled if it fails to ob- 
serve the law scrupulously. . . . Crime is contagious. 
If the Government becomes a lawbreaker, it breeds 
contempt for law. . . . To declare that the Govern- 


ment may commit crimes in order to secure the 
conviction of a private criminal would bring terrible 


retribution. 

It is a pernicious doctrine (said Governor Leh- 
man still quoting Justice Brandeis) to hold that in 
the administration of law the end justifies the 
means. 

Thus, as noted in our first sentence, there de- 
veloped a complete split in the Convention over the 
application of an ancient moral teaching. 

“Tllegal evidence must be admitted by the courts,” 
cry the Republicans; “for no matter how drastic 
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the means we must protect social liberty—the free- 
dom of the public from the ruthlessness of crimi- 
nals.” 

“No!” cry the Democrats; “that is immoral doc- 
trine; and besides we must protect individual liberty 
—the freedom of the citizen against the increasing 
arrogance of government.” 

“But to do that,’”’ the Republicans retort, “you 
need no constitutional restrictions. Let the Legisla- 
ture forbid illegal evidence if necessary, but do not 
freeze rules of evidence into the State’s funda- 
mental law.” 

“But this is no mere method of procedure, 
answer the Democrats; “It is a guarantee of rights, 
and unless it is sealed into the Constitution, it will 
be at the mercy of any panic-stricken or politically 
minded majority in the Legislature.” 

Thus the quarrel went on until the night of June 
28, when the issue was debated by the State’s most 
famous sons. Alfred E. Smith assailed the evidence 
ban as a measure to be left to the Legislature and 
not embodied in the Constitution. Senator Wagner 
disagreed: without that ban the whole amendment 
would be futile. Later, the delegates voted. The 
Dunnigan Amendment was defeated; the Lewis 
measure recommended. 

So it looks as if illegally secured evidence, includ- 
ing the kind got by wire-tapping, will continue to 
be offered in the New York courts. 


” 


ESKIMO ECONOMICS 
P. C. O'CONNOR, S.J. 











WHITE traders and government officials often ridi- 
cule the improvidence of the Eskimo. They ask 
him in rather a superior way why he does not save 
his money for a rainy day, a lean winter. As a 
matter of fact an expert trapper can in a good 
year bring in $3,000 worth of fur. A thrifty white 
man would sink his money in a bank and hold it 
for a day of stress. But banks are unknown and 
unwanted in Eskimo land. The Innuit economic 
system leans neither to hoarding nor to saving. 
No bridges are ever crossed before the river is 
reached. When the time comes the difficulty will 
be met and solved. They have done this during the 
past and will manage somehow for the future. 
Thus have their fore-fathers lived and so will they. 
Besides anything can happen in the future. Death 
spoils many plans. Why worry over the future? 
The all important now is the thing to consider. 
The great unwritten law of the Eskimo is to 
share with others. In fact, a chief holds his author- 
ity over a village just as long as he is able to give. 
His influence is proportioned to his generosity. 
When this fails, his authority also will lessen and 
little by little pass to another. Conversely, a repu- 
tation for stinginess is probably the greatest curse 
that can fall on a family. To call an enemy “stingy” 
is to cap the climax of stinging epithets. To be 
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stingy is just the same as “losing face” in China. 

I have listened with amusement to endless argu- 
ments of an Eskimo trying to prove to another that 
he was not stingy. I know for a certainty that I 
could wheedle anything out of a person if I were 
to insist opportunely enough that he was stingy 
none the less. Rather than see me leave his igloo 
with this terrible conviction he would part with 
his last crumb of bread and the one remaining 
pinch of tea. He would prove to me that he was 
not stingy! 

But let us return to the question of husbandry. 
An Eskimo’s wants are summed up in tobacco, 
flour and tea. Clothes are incidentals and can be 
patched. A feast must be had! He has the birth of 
a darling grandson that he must celebrate with his 
friends. Reasons for a feast are always quick to be 
found. He must share his rich catch of fur—and 
share he does with unstinting prodigality! 

There is also a good deal of wholesome psychol- 
ogy in the preparation for a feast. Blizzardly days 
are beguiled by endless practices. A long spell of 
bitterly cold weather will send a white man almost 
crazy by the consequent close confinement. Not 
the dusky squint-eye. He can sit all day in a kazim 
whittling on a fish-trap, tirelessly repeating a song 
for a dance—and like it! That is their way. They 
treat your arguments for thrift with a blandness 
that appears sheer dumbness. If we could see be- 
hind those inscrutable faces we might find their 
opinion of us no less flattering than ours of them. 

A smarter Eskimo will sometimes propose a 
question to a missionary which betrays his won- 
derment at the white system of morality. He will 
hear at some trader’s post the radio blasting forth 
news of war and more wars. Some white traveler 
will enthusiastically explain to him how the whites 
outside are shooting airplanes down like birds. 
He will be made to understand that thousands upon 
thousands of whites were murdered by other 
whites. On Sunday he will stop at the Mission 
church and hear the missionaries speaking about 
the Kingdom of Christ and the Eight Beatitudes. 
Is it any wonder that his simple mind is confused 
and he finds the white man an enigma? Fortunate- 
ly, the missionary is trusted and believed more than 
the unseen person behind the voice of the radio. 
In fact a missionary is not even considered a white. 
Let me illustrate. 

Recently I was doing my rounds alone. As my 
dogs raced up the steep bank of the Yukon before 
a tiny village I noticed all the children run to their 
cabins like little rabbits. Afterwards they laugh- 
ingly came forth and greeted me. One of the old 
mission boys helped me unharness the team. I asked 
him why all the excitement. 

“You see, Father, we thought for a moment that 
you were a white man.” 

Later on when we were calmly discussing the 
price of fur, the weather, and the usual small talk 
of the trail, he suddenly remarked to me. 

“White people are funny people, aren’t they, 
Father?” 

“Eee,” I answered which is the Eskimo for—you 
said a mouthful! 














EXPERIMENT AT ST. JOHN'S 
PROVOKES FURTHER DISCUSSION 


Open letter by Father Slavin; reply by Father Bull 

















BY DRAWING their attention to the new educa- 
tion program at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
(AMERICA, April 23) Father Bull has performed a 
great service for Catholic educators. His article 
shows a fundamental agreement with President 
Stringfellow Barr’s thesis that American education 
has wandered into a far country and so wasted its 
substance that we are afflicted with a widespread 
cultural and moral famine. Father Bull finds him- 
self in the position of many Catholic educators who, 
while appraising the heritage reclaiming ideals set 
forth by Hutchins, Barr, Buchanan, Adler, etc., are 
restrained in their enthusiasm because they are 
convinced that great holes must be found in the 
educational outlook of those who do not view edu- 
cation from the panoramic point of view of the 
Catholic Church. It seems to be gratuitously as- 
serted that their reconstruction must be lopsided. 
Pope Pius XI has given us the aim of general edu- 
cation-—“‘to form Christ in those regenerated by 
Baptism.” Anything not aiming at such a goal is 
ineffective; every step taken in the direction of that 
goal is a step in the right direction. It is my conten- 
tion that the program of Hutchins and his associ- 
ates, in its endeavor to seek the truth, has this 
goal set for it even though this conclusion may not 
be evident to the men themselves. Their premises 
lead logically to a program that must be Catholic 
if it would be effective. 

Let me take the liberty of summarizing Father 
Bull’s objections to the program under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. It must result in a truncated concept of human 
nature because it lacks the culture of Catholi- 
cism. 

2. In the list of one hundred “Great Books’ to be 
read by the students, no peak is reached nor 
norm of judgment suggested. 

3. Books that distort human nature should not be 
listed as “Great Books.” 

4. There is the danger that Aristotle, Saint 
Thomas, Kant, Spinoza, Freud, etc., will be read 
as interesting phenomena. Such dilettantism is 
not in harmony with the wisdom which educa- 
tion should instil into students. 

I do not wish to take issue with Father Bull, 
whom I respect highly, but rather to insist with 
him that if this program can justly be accused of 
such weaknesses then, no matter how great a ser- 
vice it may do in helping Catholic educators to 


clean house, it nevertheless falls far short of the 
Catholic concept of education. From studying the 
objectives of the men behind the movement, may 
I offer the following observations on the writer’s 
objections: 

1. If Western tradition has contributed anything 
to culture and civilization it is the crystallization 
by Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas of the mean- 
ing and import of “person.” This furnished philos- 
ophers with an accurate interpretation of human 
nature. Any distorted concept of human nature is 
foreign to the very nature of the work done at 
St. John’s. That the culture of Catholicism must 
play an integral part may be seen in the monograph 
written by Dean Buchanan, Jn Search of a Liberal 
College. He writes: 

Out of this teaching (the Church) all our modern 
education has come as into it all previous education 
went. The school, the university and the research 
institute are its children whether they recognize it 
or not. In the case of the Church which at one time 
held all human affairs in its hands and left its im- 
print on all institutions, I do not see how we can 
safely afford to ignore its contributions. We have in 
the Church a great articulated pattern within which 
our principles are exemplified in all their vicissi- 
tudes. The aim of the liberal arts is the inner free- 
dom that comes from the knowledge of truth, a 
freedom to match and justify the freedom that we 
liberals seek in the outer world. The Church can still 
be our teacher in this matter. (Ch. 3., p. 18) 


It is further interesting to note Dean Buchanan 
places the background of the new program in “the 
Benedictine monastery with its useful, liberal and 
divine arts.” 

2. The mere listing of the books does not indi- 
cate how they will be taught. It may so happen 
that some readers of the catalog will make the 
error of attributing to the educational program the 
flatness of the printed page on which the books are 
listed. It should be noted, in all fairness, that Cath- 
olic Colleges print their catalogs and list the sub- 
ject matter from A to Z. Such a listing does not 
indicate that a hierarchical principle of ordering 
the subject matter is missing. In other words, it is 
unfair to say “no peak is reached” because the 
catalog lists the books chronologically. 

If we assume, moreover, the integrity and the 
intelligence of the teachers then it must follow that 
in reading these books with the students they will 
help them to make the proper discrimination. That 
this is done can be attested by my hearing such 
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discrimination pointed out in a class on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics at St. John’s. Moreover, the intrinsic 
character of the books will suggest that the peak 
is reached in the medieval tradition and, after this 
has been established, modern books will not divert 
or mislead students so long as the teacher remains 
the “divine spark” in education. In the aforemen- 
tioned monograph, Dr. Buchanan tells us that, at 
the University of Chicago, after Aristotle and 
Thomas were read, the remainder of the list tended 
to become commentary material on Aristotle and 
Aquinas. 

3. Confusion would be avoided if we understood 
the criterion by which these men have judged a 
book to be “great.” From our point of view, the 
greatness may be extrinsic (quantitative) by reason 
of its influence on men and civilization; or it may 
be intrinsic (qualitative). On this basis it is difficult 
to divide books into true and false, as if books were 
true and false absolutely. Saint Thomas maintained 
that it is the duty of a philosopher to examine both 
sides of a question and, more than that, that the 
errors of others contribute negatively to education. 
Calvin by denying free will, Rousseau by exagger- 
ating the independence of the individual, Marx by 
considering the individual merely as an economic 
item to be swallowed up by the state, have de- 
stroyed the true notion of human nature and the 
inviolability of the person. With the objective truth 
of the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition firmly 
grasped, the student cannot but profit by the errors 
of these and other men who insist on caricaturing 
and lampooning the true nature of man. 

Father Bull was, perhaps, too polite to mention 
that bug-a-boo of non-Catholic minds, the Index of 
Prohibited Books. Yet I am sure he had it in mind, 
and rightly so, because the Church as a kind 
Mother is interested not only in the morals of her 
children but also in their intellectual integrity. She 
has had the experience of centuries and has seen 
the apparently bewildering contradiction of great 
minds being catapulted into heresy by specious 
arguments. On these grounds it must be mentioned 
that there are on the St. John’s list books that 
Catholic students could not read, but prudent 
teachers with the requisite permission should read 
these philosophical books and give an accurate ob- 
jective analysis of them to their students. 








In drawing up the list, Mr. Buchanan tells us that 
the criterion of judgment was both intrinsic and 
extrinsic. Among the criteria he mentions: the in- 
fluence a book has had, not for a particular period, 
but on the history of thought; the number of com- 
plete, independent and consistent interpretations; 
the statement of ultimate questions such as good 
and evil, original sin, God, Providence, the purpose 
of life, etc. He concludes: 


From these it is clear that one should read be- 
tween the lines of the list in considering the fitness 
of the title to belong to it. It may seem arrogant or 
irresponsible for a few people with quite ordinz~y 
training and educational experience to set them- 
selves up as a committee for the selection of re- 
quired books for general education. In all candor 
we admit there is not one of us who has read all 
the books on our list; we are still reading our way 
slowly and steadily. . . . It ought to be added that 
the scholarly job of any College faculty with this 
program should be the continual revision and re-in- 
terpretation of the list. The list is a list, dated now, 
to be changed tomorrow and thereafter in the light 
of all the wisdom and critical scholarly insight that 
can be made available. 


4. The “Great Books” of the Western tradition 
are studied not only for the questions they raise 
but also for the answers they give. They are not 
read as interesting phenomena divorced from the 
true concept of education but as instruments for 
the cultivation of the intellectual and moral virtues. 
In a word, wisdom is also the aim of the new pro- 
gram at St. John’s as it is of Catholic education. 
Mr. Hutchins who is interested in the working out 
of the program, has found in Saint Thomas the aim 
of education, viz., the cultivation of the virtues of 
wisdom, understanding and knowledge which are 
essential for learning; the virtues of prudence, jus- 
tice, fortitude and temperance which are essential 
for living; the infused and theological virtues which 
are necessary for the integration of personality. 

In conclusion, I make no brief for the successful 
working out of the plan at St. John’s. That depends 
on the unswerving loyalty of those responsible for 
its objectives. They admit they must escape the 
snares of dilettantism, sophistry and intellectual 
snobbishness. Catholic educators have been given 
new courage by their insistence on returning to our 
Father’s house. Will the prodigal son come back 
home? ROBERT J. SLAVIN, O.P. 


THE issue between Father Slavin and me, as I 
gather from his article, lies in the minor of a syl- 
logism to whose major we both agree. 

We are at one, it seems, not only with regard 
to the ultimate object of education, namely, the 
salvation of the human soul, but also with regard 
to the formal and immediate end, namely the form- 
ing of the student to a genuine interest in the 
things of the mind, for their own sake. Neither of 
us is a vocationalist. And I am sure he would agree 
with me in denying that this immediate end of 
education, is apologetical, i.e., the mere justifying 
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for the student of the principles and practices of 
the Catholic Church. And I know, therefore, that 
(as he has read the first part of my article in 
AMERICA, as well as the remainder) he does not 
include me among those who find deficiencies in 
the St. John’s Program merely because its sponsors 
“do not view education from the panoramic view 
of the Catholic Church.” 

Our divergence, however, begins to appear when 
Father Slavin says: “Their (the staff at St. John’s) 
premises lead logically to a program that must be 
Catholic, if it would be effective.” If this means 





























that the immediate object of a liberal education 
cannot be obtained except by the acceptance of a 
Catholic approach to the great books of the West, 
I agree. And I said so in the original article: “. . . if 
to raise them (these questions) seem to imply that 
there is no liberal education in the West which is 
not Catholic, I can only say that it is where the 
logic leads.” (AMERICA, April 23, 1938) 

But if that statement of Father Slavin’s means 
that the Catholic approach to the great books of 
the West is the one dominating the curriculum at 
St. John’s, I must disagree. I did not see it when 
I first wrote (on a basis of what I had read in the 
prospectuses and expositions of St. John’s) and I 
do not see it now from Father Slavin’s letter. 

One mark of the absence of that approach I set 
down as being a lack of a principle of discrimina- 
tion by which the books in that list would be 
judged, and the conflicting views of man exhibited 
by them would be stamped as genuine or spurious 
in varying degrees. Father Slavin maintains that 
that principle is there and that it arises out of the 
reading of the books themselves. 

Now I submit that this is no evidence of the 
Catholic approach. There are attitudes, things 
taken for granted in the Catholic life of the miad, 
just as there are in every other human activity 
in which Catholics engage. Among them is a sense 
of tradition. And I say sense of tradition, to dis- 
tinguish what I mean from tradition as meaning 
content. Part of the educational process for a 
Catholic is to deepen and enlarge that sense of 
tradition—which is a mark of the whole Catholic 
life of the mind, and not merely of that life as 
dealing with the things which Revelation has given 
us. It demands of the student that he make a quasi- 
act of faith, as he starts learning, in the whole view 
of life which he is about to have put before him. 
He is to assume, to start with, that his teachers 
are steeped in that whole culture (whether en- 
gaged in the formulations of it made by philoso- 
phers, or in its embodiments of beauty) of which 
he, the student, desires to become a part. In other 
words, in the Catholic approach to learning there 
must be, together with the active play of the stu- 
dent’s mind, the governors called docilitas and 
pietas, which is reverence for the ancestral as such. 
Now all this supposes, as I see it, that truth and 
the fundamental values are already achieved, that 
student and teacher are not collaborators to either 
one of whom, at any moment, some new and revo- 
lutionary discovery may be vouchsafed, which may 
modify vitally, if it does not wholly destroy, the 
worth of the tradition. It supposes, in other words, 
as the very posture into which the Catholic mind 
drops, as it begins to lead the life of learning, that 
wisdom is already achieved. 

To find the principle of discrimination, then, by 
the reading of the books themselves is to ask the 
students to accept tradition only on evidence. It is 
to destroy the educative force of tradition qua 
tradition. Their attitude as they start (theoretically, 
at any rate, and until at the proper moment in 
the evolution of the evidence the teacher shows 
his predilection) is that modernity may after all 


be the peak where wisdom lies; and this again, I 
submit, is not one of the marks of the Catholic 
life of the mind. 

But there is another point against Father Slavin’s 
assertion. If students came to a college with a tabula 
rasa, i.e., with minds not already written upon by 
modernity, it might be possible (though not desir- 
able) to trust to the native honesty of the human 
mind to find, at last, the peak of wisdom achieved 
in the West. But they do not so come! They have 
for years been the objects of the impact of the 
whole modern culture. There has already been a 
“dogmatic” inculcation of an attitude, an implicit 
acceptance of cultural values, long before they come 
to St. John’s or anywhere else. This has been the 
result not only of their formal education, but most 
emphatically of the whole world in which they have 
lived. If the tradition of Saint Thomas and Aristotle 
is to get even a fair hearing, the proud flesh which 
the acids of modernity have left must first be 
pared away. And I know of no way to do it other 
than by the assumption at the outset, on the part 
of the teachers, that they possess a tradition, clear- 
ly seen, and unreservedly accepted as the tradition; 
and on the part of the students that they are neo- 
phytes awaiting initiation with pietas and docilitas 
as the gateway to that Promised Land. 

I hope that in what has thus far been said, I have 
replied to the issue as Father Slavin’s letter raised 
it, and that it will not be necessary to do more than 
refer to his numbered paragraphs. 

1. The quotation from Dean Buchanan proves, 
to my mind, the opposite of what Father Slavin 
intends. It clearly assumes that Catholicism is a 
partial tradition in the West. This is obviously not 
the Catholic approach, which assumes that Catholi- 
cism is the tradition of the West. It cannot “play 
an integral part.” We take it for granted that it 
plays the integrating part. 

2. If we “assume the integrity and intelligence 
of the teachers” and the sense of tradition and its 
implications as explained above, I should agree. 
The rest of the paragraph is, I trust, answered 
above. 

3 and 4. One of the criteria of a great book, as 
put down by Dean Buchanan and not mentioned 
by Father Slavin is this: “That it raises the per- 
sistent and unanswerable questions about the great 
themes in European thought.” I have tried to show, 
that in the Catholic approach there are no such 
questions regarding ultimates. The conflict of the 
two attitudes, “wisdom achieved vs pursuit or prob- 
lemism”’ here lifts up its head. I have quoted Dean 
Buchanan from memory, but I am sure with sub- 
stantial correctness. 

It has been my unhappy lot to have stressed the 
points in which I disagree with Father Slavin. But 
he knows, I am sure, that there is much in the 
program at St. John’s with which I am in hearty 
agreement. I believe, as I am sure he does, that so 
courageous and lofty an attempt to restore liberal 
education in America will not be without its effects 
in strengthening Catholic educators to be true to 
their own heritage. 

GEORGE BULL, S.J. 
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FILIPINO PRESIDENT VS. 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Veto on religious instruction is not a final verdict 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











ASSUMING that democratic processes of govern- 
ment are the rule in the Philippine Islands, it seems 
to me that President Quezon has much to learn 
about these processes. He has still more to learn 
about the American theory of government. These 
reflections, which may seem to come like a bolt 
from the blue, are prompted by a statement issued 
by President Quezon on June 24, and published in 
the New York Herald Tribune on the following day. 

The events which preceded this statement can be 
simply told. On June 4, President Quezon vetoed 
a bill which had been passed by the National As- 
sembly to provide for the religious instruction of 
children in the schools of the Islands. The chief 
effect of this bill was to give the children of Cath- 
olic parents an opportunity to learn more about 
their religion, as well as more about reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. No child was to be compelled to 
take instruction in a religion which was not his 
own. As far as Catholics are concerned, proselytism 
of this kind is repugnant to Catholic principles, and 
is, in fact, sternly forbidden. 

As for the bill itself, it simply gave vitality to a 
principle enshrined in those American documents, 
the Ordinance for the Government of the North- 
West Territory and the Farewell Address. In this 
twentieth century, it revived the teaching of the 
Founders of the Republic that since religion and 
morality are necessary for good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
learning shall be forever encouraged. 

President Quezon was of a different opinion. He 
vetoed the bill on the ground that it was unconsti- 
tutional. Although this opinion is certainly open to 
doubt, we do not complain of his action. Assuming, 
as is proper, his good faith, he did his duty. 

But what we do complain of, and what every 
Filipino citizen should resent, is the President’s 
persuasion that his veto must end all agitation for 
this legislation. He seems to look upon the cam- 
paign to revive it, not only as a personal affront, 
but as a violation, it would appear, of the Consti- 
tution. Apparently he is persuaded that once a bill 
is vetoed by him, it is vetoed forever. To urge it 
again is equivalent to “interfering in a matter con- 
cerning the constitutional duties and prerogatives 
of the branches of the Commonwealth Govern- 
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ment.” Which, in our opinion, is a most extraordi- 
nary position, wholly at variance with the very idea 
of a written Constitution. 

Let it be admitted that President Quezon merely 
fulfilled his duty in vetoing a bill which he thought 
unconstitutional. It does not follow that all must 
accept his opinion, and lay the bill aside forever. 
Whatever the “prerogatives” of the Presidential 
office in the Islands may be, they do not include the 
right to demand that once a particular bill is 
vetoed, it shall never again be introduced in the 
Assembly by the representatives of the people. 
That is true, even when some of the people who 
demand that it be introduced a second time, hap- 
pen to be Bishops or Archbishops. We would not 
exclude the wishes even of the ex-Sultan of Sulu 
and his people, or of the Masons who fought this 
bill 


It is trite to labor the point, but let us take an 
American example. 

In pursuance of his duty as a member of the 
House, Representative Smith, of Kentucky, intro- 
duces a bill to provide for the distribution of Fed- 
eral funds to hospitals within the several States. 
The bill is passed by both Houses, and is vetoed by 
the President on the ground that it is unconstitu- 
tional. Representative Smith is undaunted. At the 
next session, he introduces his bill a second time, 
urged by the American Hospital Association, and 
some thousands of citizens who believe that the 
bill is not only constitutional, but necessary for the 
eradication of, let us say, tuberculosis. 

Now whatever may be thought of the persistence 
of Representative Smith and his supporters, no one 
would dream of asserting that by re-introducing 
the bill, the Representative and they had “inter- 
fered” with the duties and prerogatives of the 
President. Such a position would be utterly silly in 
a country functioning under a constitutional gov- 
ernment. “Interference” of this kind is familiar to 
the American people, as a normal exercise of con- 
stitutional rights. 

If the people do not approve of what has been 
done by the Executive or by Congress, they are at 
liberty to make their wishes known. Indeed, unless 
they do this precise thing, free government will be 
gradually replaced by the tyranny of bureaucrats. 











Hence, instead of resenting what he styles “inter- 
ference,” it seems to me that President Quezon, 
assuming that he is interested in the preservation 
of constitutional principles, should welcome the at- 
tempt to re-enact the bill which he has just vetoed. 
Certainly, any American President who complained 
that agitation in favor of legislation rejected by 
him was “interference” with his “constitutional 
duties and prerogatives,” would put himself on a 
pedestal of ridicule, and court defeat for himself 
and his party at the next elections. 

Equally objectionable is the position taken by 
President Quezon with reference to religious liberty 
claimed as a right by Catholics and their leaders in 
the Philippines. He seems to believe that “protec- 
tion in the free exercise of their religion’”’ is con- 
ditioned upon their obedience to “the laws and the 
lawful orders of the Government,” and their ac- 
knowledgment of what he terms “the principle of 
separation of Church and State.” If these words 
mean anything, they mean that religious freedom 
in the Philippines is not a right to be safeguarded, 
but a privilege to be exercised on conditions pre- 
scribed by the Government. President Quezon’s 
references to Spain and Mexico bear out this inter- 
pretation of his words. 

But that is not the American interpretation. It 
must be borne in mind that the occasion of the 
President’s statement was an attempt by Catholic 
leaders to revive legislation which he had vetoed. 
In this attempt, they were fully within rights under 
the Constitution of the Islands. Does the President 
hold that his veto must be respected as one of “‘the 
lawful orders of the Government’? It is hard to 
escape this understanding, since these leaders 
neither are guilty, nor have even been accused, of 
any other violation of the law—unless it is unlaw- 
ful to oppose the President. 

Here in the United States, should any religious 
organization violate “the laws and the lawful orders 
of the Government,” it, or its responsible officials, 
would be subject to punishment, after indictment 
and on proof of guilt. But no one would dream of 
invoking here the principle of religious freedom, or 
assert that religious freedom can be exercised only 
on conditions. The principle is simply not in ques- 
tion. Still less should we expect from any Govern- 
ment official a warning on this unhappy occasion 
that the exercise of the principle was in danger 
from any branch of the Government. 

Further, it is an American principle of govern- 
ment that all agencies in the community should be 
induced to work together, all respecting the rights 
of every other, for the common good. In that sense, 
a “union of Church and State” is a highly desirable 
thing. Were President Quezon acquainted with 
Catholic philosophy, he would know that the 
Church has no desire to encroach upon the field 
reserved to the civil government, but, on the con- 
trary, is highly interested in preserving, especially 
in these troubled days, the rights of every lawful 
government. Certainly, the agency which President 
Quezon feels called upon to save, the school without 
religion, is not an American institution, but an 
importation from foreign states, dominated by 


Hegelian theories of totalitarianism. That school © 
was unknown to the Founders of the American 
Republic. The school which they recommended in 
the Ordinance and the Farewell Address was an 
institution which taught religion and morality, in 
the belief that these are necessary for good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind. 

In President Quezon and his political supporters 
democratic and American ideals of government find 
no support. The true defenders are the Bishops of 
the Province of Cebu. 


THE REPUBLIC 
ON THE AUCTION BLOCK 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago last week, Americans 
fought at Gettysburg. They fought with cannon 
and they fought with rifles, and when the powder 
ran out they fought with bayonets, or with their 
guns swinging about their heads like clubs, or with 
rocks picked up from the field. They were a good 
breed, the Americans of those days. They fought 
for their rights. 

“Your old men shall see visions,’’ wrote Joel of 
old..The vision that comes to me is that of another 
Gettysburg in every election. We, the sovereign 
people, divide, and we fight at the polls. We have 
an interest at stake, as did our fathers at Gettys- 
burg, and it is the preservation of free government. 
To protect that interest, as we see it, we go to the 
polls. We know that if we hold aloof, someone 
whose vote is bought will cancel an honest vote. 

For votes are bought, and more of them in these 
days than in the fabled era of Boss Tweed. They 
are bought by the promise of a job, or of retention 
in a job, or of a place on the roll that brings a 
Government stipend. There are many such stipends 
in 1938, stipends of a kind never dreamed of at 
Gettysburg. “‘We’ve got to stick together,’”’ Aubrey 
Williams, assistant to Harry Hopkins, head of the 
W. P. A., said last week. “We’ve got to keep our 
friends in power.” 

No doubt, Mr. Williams holds himself to be a 
patriot. I am not concerned to dispute the claim. 
He thinks that the present Administration could 
have done more for the W. P. A. “if President 
Roosevelt had got the votes on the Hill at critical 
times.” He concludes that it is necessary to “keep 
our friends in power” so that at all times the Ad- 
ministration will have a Congress to register its 
decrees. The dullest can perceive the order of this 
distributor of Federal funds. “Vote for a Demo- 
cratic Congress, else——”’ 

I am loath to believe that this is the American 
way of fighting a political battle. Elections have 
been bought and sold on local fields, but I have 
never met in my reading of history any attempt by 
any Federal agency to regiment the vote in connec- 
tion with the distribution of a Federal dole. Have 
we come to this, seventy-five years after Gettys- 
burg? If we have, then free government for which 
Lincoln and Davis fought is on the auction block. 

JOHN WILTBYE 
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CIVIL SERVICE? 


ABOUT this new civil-service bill which the Presi- 
dent signed last week, we entertain some doubt. 
We hope, but we keep our fingers crossed. 

The bill “covers” into civil service some 14,500 
postmasters. Since 1934, “covers” is a word of ill 
omen. It describes a process by which men and 
women appointed to Federal positions not because 
they have shown fitness for the work, but because 
they have labored well for the party, are made 
civil-service employes by fiat. Of course, an ex- 
amination precedes or follows this elevation, but 
it is a “non-competitive” examination. This means, 
in effect, any sort of an examination which will 
satisfy an examiner who is already satisfied that 
the alleged “candidate” is satisfactory. 

The 14,500 postmasters now holding office will 
serve their specified terms. Thereafter, appoint- 
ments will be made by the President, with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, through one of three methods. 
The incumbent will take a non-competitive civil- 
service examination; or the appointment will be 
. made after a non-competitive civil-service examina- 
tion of any post-office employes who wish to take 
it; or an open competitive examination will be set, 
and appointment will be made from the three ap- 
plicants at the top of the list. 

Of these examinations only the third has any 
worth, but it is not prescribed by the new law. The 
Postmaster General will decide which form of ex- 
amination is to be employed. This will mean that 
the third type of examination will rarely or never 
be set. In that case, civil service in the post office 
will remain a fraud and a delusion. Why? 

For many generations, under both Republican 
and Democratic administrations, the Postmaster 
General’s chief care has been the party’s political 
fortunes. His work in the post-office department 
is purely formal, and, as a matter of fact, is taken 
over by subordinates. As a rule, he serves as na- 
tional chairman of the party, and is expected to 
devote his energies to that work. It would be de- 
manding too much of human virtue to suppose that 
a Republican Postmaster General will set an ex- 
amination which might allow some Democrat to 
slip through, or that a Democratic Postmaster Gen- 
eral will subject a Democratic incumbent to the 
peril of displacement by a Republican. 

Civil service will remain the glittering fraud it 
now is, as long as the non-competitive examination 
is tolerated. The bill signed last week by the Presi- 
dent should be amended to provide that appoint- 
ments shall be made only after open competitive 
examination. We stress the phrase “open,” since it 
is obvious that an examination of which the content 
and the results are known only to political ap- 
pointees, invites fraud and condones dishonest 
practices. 

The United States is the largest employer of 
labor in the world. At a time when the Govern- 
ment is attacking, and in many cases rightly, the 
wiles of private employers, its own methods should 
be above suspicion. 
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EDITOR 


CHRIST OR CHAOS 


THAT “America is faced with either a spiritual 
revival or a revolution,” is the opinion of Roger 
Babson whose writings on business and finance are 
well known. “Religion will save us, but America 
must choose between Christ and chaos.”’ We agree 
with Mr. Babson, but what he says applies to the 
whole world. Many years have passed by since Leo 
XIII wrote that if the world was to be healed, it 
must return to the principles of Jesus Christ. In- 
vestigators to gather facts and figures, and balanced 
students to assess these are valuable, but what the 
world needs more than all else today is religion. 


WHY JUVENILE DE 


WITH delinquency growing among juveniles 
and adolescents, our social workers are begin- 
ning to question the correctives used for the 
last quarter of a century. Those of us whose 
interest in the problem is much older, will re- 
member how in the years before the World 
War, we were assured that the problem of 
youthful delinquency would be abolished if we 
could establish everywhere juvenile courts, 
clubs for boys and girls, settlement houses, and 
similar “character-building institutions.” Much 
of that program has been carried out, but de- 
linquency continues to grow. At the meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work held 
last week in Seattle, Saul D. Alinsky denounced 
it as “a complete failure.” Few, we think, will 
wholly repel this conclusion. For youthful de- 
linquency is a disturbing specter that will not 
down. 

Mr. Alinsky is a sociologist connected with 
the Chicago Institute for Juvenile Delinquency, 
and he bases his conclusion on studies made by 
himself and by other investigators. Speaking 
for Chicago, he stated that the high rates of 
delinquency had been maintained in certain dis- 
tricts, despite “the great increase in the number 
of character-building agencies in these areas.” 
The fact that, in general, “the volume of delin- 
quency has been constantly increasing, despite 
the enormous multiplication of character-build- 
ing agencies and programs, provides a sorry 
commentary on the latter’s effectiveness in the 
field of prevention and treatment of delin- 
quency.” Mr. Alinsky’s remedy is drastic— 
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LIBERALISM 


AS we observed some weeks ago, “liberal” is a term 
wrested to base uses. Senator King, of Utah, an 
outstanding liberal, in the true sense, remarked 
lately: “Some people think a liberal is one who 
votes for concentration of power in the hands of 
one man.” They argue that government is thus 
made more “efficient,” and they are correct, at 
least to the extent that tyranny enthroned can get 
its way more quickly than a free government. But 
its way is a way which men who believe that gov- 
ernments are formed not primarily for efficiency, 
but to protect human rights, must reject. 


QUENCY GROWS 


elimination of the environment from which 
youthful criminals spring. 

Mr. Alinsky has put a finger on a sore point 
in modern sociological effort. No doubt, every 
agency named by him can play, or can be made 
to play, a part in prevention and rehabilitation, 
but of themselves they are insufficient. Even if 
Mr. Alinsky’s solution were adopted, they would 
remain insufficient. An element which might 
have been present in them, giving them vitality 
and force, has been deliberately excluded. That 
element is religion, with a code of moral con- 
duct based upon religion. 

Many educators realize this fact. For nearly 
a century, the agency which, next to the home, 
touches the child most closely, has been the 
secularized school. During the greater part of 
this time, it has had under its control by far the 
greater number of our boys and girls. Has it 
given us an upright, law-abiding generation? 
Today respect for law and for constituted au- 
thority is at a low ebb, and we are the most 
criminal people in the world. Something is as- 
suredly lacking in an educational philosophy 
which must bear much of the responsibility for 
the crime record we hold today. 

With Mr. Alinsky, we urge the destruction as 
far as possible of every crime-breeding environ- 
ment, although we believe that clubs for boys 
and girls, juvenile courts and settlement houses, 
will long be useful. But all will be built in vain, 
if we continue to demand that children be 
trained in schools from which religion is ex- 
cluded. 


= 


POOH-BAH POLITICS 


ELDERLY persons who still enjoy a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera will remember how Pooh-Bah was 
much perplexed on one occasion by the duties aris- 
ing from the manifold public offices to which his 
merits had raised him. Consulted by Ko-Ko, Lord 
High Executioner, as to the expenses which would 
arise from his forthcoming marriage, Pooh-Bah’s 
perplexity was indeed acute, but in the end a solu- 
tion was reached. It generally is, in these cases. 

As Private Secretary to Ko-Ko, Pooh-Bah held 
that these expenses, no matter how large they 
might be, should be met by the city. “Don’t stint 
yourself.” But as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
added: “I am bound to see that due economy is 
observed.” As a solicitor, he advised Ko-Ko that 
this matter of expenses might be “chanced,” but 
as Lord Chief Justice, he was bound to see that the 
law was observed. In addition, he was torn by con- 
flicting opinions linked with his functions as First 
Lord of the Treasury, Leader of the Opposition, 
Paymaster General, Lord High Auditor, First Com- 
missioner of Police and Archbishop of Titipu. “But 
I don’t say,” he concluded, “that all these people 
couldn’t be squared.” 

Probably this scene recurred to many, whose age 
would unfit them for place on the Federal bench, 
as they listened to President Roosevelt’s radio ad- 
dress last week. With all respect to the high office 
which he holds, it would seem that the President, 
facing the coming primaries, finds himself in a 
mood akin to the perplexity of Pooh-Bah. For 
many weeks the charge has been made that the 
Administration is deeply interested in the composi- 
tion of the next Congress, and it may indeed be, for 
that is the most important problem before the 
American people today. Between a Congress will- 
ing to go along with the President, and a Congress 
which, retaining its constitutional independence, 
will scrutinize every proposal and, regardless of the 
Administration, reject or approve it, there is an 
essential difference. This difference, in the opinion 
of many, is the difference between constitutional 
government and government by decree. 

Rightly, then, is the Administration “interested” 
in the coming primaries. But although on several 
occasions the President has stated that he would 
not intervene, some of his official family, two or 
three with a hand in the public purse, have not 
adopted this impartial attitude. Mr. Hopkins, who 
offered advice to the voters in Iowa, is but one in- 
stance in point. From Kentucky comes the accusa- 
tion, signed by the campaign manager for Senator 
Barkley’s opponent, that Federal funds appropri- 
ated for the unemployed are being used for political 
purposes. Because of these charges, it has been 
widely asserted that the President is permitting his 
name and his office to be misused for partisan ends. 

In his address on June 24, the President stated 
his position. As President of the United States 

I am not asking the voters of the country to vote for 

Democrats next November, as opposed to Republi- 


cans, or members of any other party. Nor am I, as 
President, taking part in the Democratic primaries. 
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“Thus that,” as old Increase Mather used to 
write. As President, Mr. Roosevelt is neutral. Un- 
fortunately, he holds another office. He is head of 
a political party. 

Some might feel that the greatness of the place 
occupied by Mr. Roosevelt as President might an- 
nul duties arising from any lesser office in the po- 
litical world. Mr. Roosevelt disagrees. He has a duty 
“as head of the Democratic party.” 

Acting, then, as the head of a political party, 
Mr. Roosevelt conceives that he enjoys a larger 
liberty than could be properly exercised by the 
President of the United States. As President, he has 
no concern with votes or primaries. But as a politi- 
cal chief he will intervene “in those few instances 
where there may be a clear issue between candi- 
dates for a Democratic nomination involving these 
principles, or those involving a clear misuse of my 
name.” 

We are glad that the President has limited the 
field in which he proposes to act. His right to do 
this when his name is misused, is, of course, un- 
questioned. Beyond this, we trust that he will be 
able to confine himself to “those few cases” in 
which a principle actually involving the general 
welfare appears to be imperiled. But will the politi- 
cians allow him to remain in this field which, as he 
says, is narrow? To point the question, is a prin- 
ciple of this kind at issue in Kentucky? 

We should feel more confidence in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s conviction that as a political leader he may 
actively intervene in political fights, while wholly 
abstaining as President, had he evinced somewhere 
in his address a determination to bring to justice 
politicians who do not believe in “complete honesty 
at the top in looking after the use of other people’s 
money.” Some weeks ago, Senator Sheppard served 
warning on all officials that the misuse of public 
money for political purposes would be followed by 
punishment in the courts. A similar warning from 
President Roosevelt would help to assure us that 
Mr. Roosevelt, swinging through ten States on a 
political campaign, will be able to distinguish be- 
tween his duty as President of the United States 
and his incomparably minor obligations as leader 
of the Democratic party. 


OPPRESSION 


DOES the Administration know that at this very 
moment low-salaried Federal employes are being 
solicited for funds for the Democratic party? The 
matter may be too small to engage the attention of 
Mr. Roosevelt as President. But as party leader, he 
should at once put a stop to this cruel exploitation 
of the defenseless poor. 

Once upon a time, Republican campaign orators 
were so bold that only occasionally would they 
calm down to a loud roar. Today they commonly 
speak in a wee sma’ voice. That, presumably, is 
why the country has not heard much of this op- 
pression of Federal employes. 

We commend this situation to National Chair- 
man Farley and his associates. 
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SHAM RELIGION 


JUST as we are warned not to compare Saint with 
Saint, so it is perhaps improper to rate the Sunday 
Gospels by a scale of importance, for all give us 
God’s word. Still, the Gospel which the Church has 
chosen for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, v, 20-24) is 
assuredly calculated to make every honest man 
honestly and, it is to be hoped, profitably uneasy. 

This Gospel preaches the old lesson of peace with 
our neighbor and charity. Nothing is oftener on 
the lips of a certain type of pious people than char- 
ity, or less often in their hearts. A cynic has ob- 
served that pious people are noted for their love of 
a good table, but the cast goes wide of the mark. 
Specialists in spirituality have found in the profes- 
sionally pious a far worse sin; want of fraternal 
charity. Some, indeed, have said that against no 
law are we more apt to sin seriously than against 
the great law of brotherly love, linked by Our 
Lord with the law of love of God above all things. 

If we examine our consciences in a business-like 
manner, we may discover that most of our love of 
God is counterfeit, and that our practice of religion 
is equally bogus. We all know—or should know— 
what Saint Paul preaches about charity; and Saint 
John has written that if a man say he loves God 
and at the same time hates his neighbor, that man 
is a liar and the truth is not in him. If he does not 
love his neighbor whom he sees, how can he love 
God Whom he does not see? On this point, the 
teaching of the Apostles, of the Church throughout 
the ages, and of all authorities in asceticism, is 
unanimous. 

But love of our neighbor is not a hazy emotion 
that presents itself when after a good dinner we 
feel at peace with all the world. That feeling simply 
indicates a good digestion. Love of our neighbor 
means that at all times we wish him well, spirit- 
ually and temporally, that we do all in our power 
to give these wishes effectiveness, and, of course, 
that we abstain from any word or deed which 
might offend or hurt or grieve him. It is a Pharisaic 
sort of religion that keeps watch on one’s neighbor 
to spy out his faults, and to reprove him. When we 
strive to make amends for our own many sins, we 
shall have quite enough to keep us occupied fully. 
We may safely leave the faults of other people to 
those charged by their office to correct them, and 
thereafter mind our own business, which ought to 
be the business of our salvation. 

Uncharitableness in allegedly pious people has 
done more to repel men from Christ and His 
Church than the wildest orgies of the impious. 
When men perceive that Catholics who go to the 
Holy Table frequently return from it to hurt their 
neighbor with some cruel, bitter word or deed, they 
judge, and rightly, that the personal religion of 
these Catholics is a sham. Unfortunately, they 
transfer this judgment to religion itself, and their 
error alienates them from Christ. We cannot be 
Christ-like without charity for our neighbor, espe- 
cially for those in our own homes, and if we do not 
at least try to become Christ-like, we shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of God. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Benefits paid to farmers 
and administrative expenses between July 1937 
and June 1938 totaled $279,075,741, the AAA an- 
nounced. . . . Report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board showed that while State and 
municipal government debts have remained almost 
stationary since 1931, the gross Federal debt has 
increased from $16,800,000,000 in 1931 to $36,400,- 
000,000 in 1937. . . . The fiscal year closing June 
30, 1938, ended with another Federal deficit, the 
eighth successive deficit since 1930. . . . The Presi- 
dent stayed overnight at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene du Pont, near Wilmington; the following 
day spoke at the 300th anniversary celebration of 
the landing of the first Swedish and Finnish colo- 
nists in Delaware. Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, his 
wife, son, represented Sweden. . . . The Federal 
Government liberalized banking regulations to 
stimulate flow of money into business. Loans of 
more than nine months are permitted; also invest- 
ments in small, unlisted corporations. . . . The 
Wages and Hours Bill, the Bill covering 15,000 
postmasters of the first, second and third classes 
into the civil service, the Bill which makes it a fel- 
ony to transport strike-breakers in interstate com- 
merce, and most of the measures passed by the last 
session of Congress became law with the Presi- 
dent’s signature. Only a few relatively unimportant 
bills were vetoed. The Wages and Hours Act be- 
comes effective October 24, 1938. . . . Plans were 
completed and action commenced in the Govern- 
ment’s widened campaign to purchase surplus com- 
modities and give them away. . . . The President 
extended the merit system to all regular Federal 
employes except the highest policy-making officials. 
In a “fireside chat” Mr. Roosevelt announced he 
would take an active part in the primary cam- 
paigns, not as President but as head of the Demo- 
cratic party. . . . Addressing workers on relief, 
Aubrey Williams, Deputy WPA Administrator, ap- 
pealed for votes. .. . The WPA ordered wage in- 
creases in thirteen Southern States. Opposition to 
the Administration wages and hours legislation 
came from these States. 


AT Home. The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg saw nearly 1,600 veterans of 
the Blue and the Gray gather on the famous bat- 
tlefield for the last reunion. Gettysburg flew the 
Stars and Stripes and the Stars and Bars. All 1,600 
veterans had passed or were nearing the century 
mark. . . . The New York State Catholic Welfare 
Committee, in a message to the State Constitution- 
al Convention, advocated religious instruction in 
the public schools as a remedy against Communism 
and Fascism, instruction to be limited to pupils 
whose parents give consent... . “There can be no 


compromise with a cancer,” declared Homer Mar- 
tin, president of the United Automobile Workers 
Union, with reference to Reds in his organization. 
. .. 15,000 delegates gathered in New York for the 
seventy-sixth annual convention of the National 
Education Association. At one of the meetings, Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, hailed the ‘“nota- 
ble international achievements” of the Soviet 
Union. As the N. E. A. convention was opening, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, released a 
280-page survey, attacking the American Legion as 
“fascist and unpatriotic.” Professor William Geller- 
mann of Northwestern University received a de- 
gree from Teachers College for his attack on the 
Legion. Professor Gellermann urged educational 
leaders to repudiate any connection between the 
N. E. A. and the Legion. Jeremiah F. Cross, Le- 
gion State Commander in New York, suggested 
that Professor Gellermann and Professor George 
S. Counts of Teachers College, who directed the 
study, “emigrate to that utopia of Soviet Russia 
where they will find no free enterprise nor private 
ownership of property.” Ira D. Lucal, executive 
secretary of the Cleveland Teachers Association, 
charged that the Gellermann conclusions are not 
based on fact, called on Columbia University to 
guard against the issuance in future of “such un- 
truthful charges.” The Legion’s National Com- 
mander, Daniel J. Doherty, declared it is well 
known “that many of our institutions of higher 
learning are hotbeds of communism. .. .” The 
N. E. A. finally allowed Doherty to defend the 
Legion at its session. . . . Communist leader, Earl 
Browder, on the witness stand in New York, ad- 
mitted the link between the Red party in the 
United States and Moscow. He said American Com- 
munists have never vetoed decisions made in Mos- 
cow. Browder said it was a historic truth that a 
capitalistic system might be changed to a com- 
munistic system only by “violent revolution and a 
stern dictatorship of the proletariat,” according 
to press reports. . . . He admitted Communists had 
burrowed into schools, colleges, the civil service, 
relief organizations, hospitals and “almost every- 
where.” “‘We hope New York, instead of Moscow, 
will be the center of the Communist International 
some day,” Browder declared. 


WASHINGTON. The Senate Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures characterized the speech of 
WPA deputy chief, Aubrey Williams, who told re- 
lief workers they should keep their friends in 
power, as “unfortunate.”’ Senator Sheppard, chair- 
man of the committee, revealed he could not un- 
derstand why WPA wage increases were greater in 
Oklahoma and Kentucky than they were in other 
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States. . . . Representative Bertrand H. Snell, of 
New York, leader of the Republicans in the House, 
announced he would not seek re-election. Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
will succeed him as leader. 


GERMANY. Coincidentally with official denials by 
Vatican authorities that any annulment had been 
granted to the Countess Vera Fugger, who had 
been reported to have married former Chancelor 
Schuschnigg by proxy, Nazi spokesmen affirmed 
that the story of the wedding was false and that 
Dr. Schuschnigg was secretly detained in protec- 
tive custody at an unnamed domicile. They said 
that “it is certain Schuschnigg is so disliked by the 
Austrians that he would almost certainly be 
lynched” if his whereabouts were known... . In 
the Augarten Park Jewish women were forced to 
cut grass and afterwards groups of Hitler youths 
raided many houses and forced Jewish men and 
women to come out and paint on the walls of the 
Augarten: “Entry to this park is prohibited to 
Jews.”. . . The Voelkischer Beobachter published 
the names of 7,126 Vienna Jews “temporarily re- 
moved” from the list of practising lawyers. .. . It 
was announced by order of Heinrich Himmler, chief 
of all German police, that all Catholic student and 
alumni organizations had been prohibited and at- 
tempts at their reorganization had been made sub- 
ject to punishment. This measure was designed to 
remove the “last obstacle to the final unification of 
all students as well as alumni organizations.”. . . 
The entire German propaganda apparatus was mo- 
bilized to decry reports that the Austrian populace 
is dissatisfied with the annexation and that there 
has been a revolt on the part of Austrian Nazis, 
indignant at the usurpation of key positions in Aus- 
tria by National Socialist functionaries from the 
Reich. 


SPAIN. General Franco showed himself receptive 
to any plan to withdraw volunteers from both sides 
and to obviate the necessity of his planes bombing 
ports where ships flying the British flag were un- 
loading munitions that would serve to prolong the 
Loyalists’ resistance. He feared, however, that 
members of the International Brigades would ac- 
cept Spanish nationality to remain in the Republi- 
can army. Neutralized ports were proposed by the 
Nationalist leader as the solution of British com- 
plaints that their ships are being bombed. These 
would be harbors, far from the seat of war, de- 
voted solely to commercial traffic of a non-military 
nature. The Barcelona Government, the General 
affirmed, would doubtless be cold to such a pro- 
posal “since they need atrocity stories as propa- 
ganda.”. . . Protests were made that the gold de- 
posited in the Bank of France should be considered 
as the property of the Spanish state. “The gold 
belongs to private shareholders, and most of them 
and almost the whole board of directors are now 
in Nationalist territory.”. . . Valencia defenders 
were forced to retire as Nationalist troops cracked 
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the center of the line. A rear-guard action was ex- 
pected to rout the defense, in accordance with the 
long-proven success of flanking tactics. . . . Uncon- 
ditional surrender is the only hope of a solution of 
the war, since General Franco sees in the Loyalist 
leaders fanatics of an alien ideology who realize 
that they are near complete defeat and are angling 
for a face-saving at the conference table, as well as 
to provoke a general war. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR. The Japanese military ma- 
chine is sinking in the morass of China, observers 
believe, with its leaders refusing to admit any de- 
feat and straining the country’s resources to the 
breaking point in a vain effort to overcome resis- 
tance in occupied areas. An army of occupation 
numbering at least two million will be needed to 
maintain order and such a vast force is believed 
to be beyond the capacity of the Empire to supply 
even for a few months. Japan’s confident expecta- 
tion that China’s spirit of resistance would be shat- 
tered has been utterly disappointed and the Em- 
pire’s prestige is at its lowest ebb since the start 


of the war. 


FOOTNOTES. In London, left-wing agitation in- 
creased the pressure on Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain to take some action concerning the bombing 
of British ships which are carrying war supplies to 
the Spanish Reds. Chamberlain discussed the mat- 
ter with Italy. Italy promised to use its influence 
with General Franco to the end that British ships 
outside Spanish waters should not be attacked, that 
British ships in Spanish ports should be spared as 
far as possible, that three neutral ports should be 
designated where non-military materials might be 
landed. . . . In Palestine a Jewish youth was hung 
for firing into an Arab bus. Demonstrations in the 
all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv protested the hanging. 
Throughout Palestine, Jews closed their shops, flew 
black flags from their homes. Sanguinary clashes 
between Jews and Arabs continued. . . . Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde, assumed office as the first President of 
Ireland. .. . Spanish Reds threatened to bomb Ital- 
ian cities. . . . In Russia, President Mikhail Kalinin 
declared: “Our enemy is the capitalist world.” A 
one-hundred-per-cent vote for the Stalin ticket, the 
only one on the ballot, marked the Bolshevik poll. 
. . . In France, an official decree abolished Devil’s 
Island and other penal colonies in French Guiana. 
Death on the guillotine for peace-time spying be- 
came the law of France. . . . Mexican women com- 
plained to the National Defence Secretariat of the 
campaign to “Sovietize’” the Mexican Army. Ad- 
dressing officials, a spokeswoman said: “We do not 
want our children to be taught to curse God.” 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, Mexican labor leader, 
was accused by a group of army colonels of “at- 
tempting to dissolve the revolutionary army and 
deceive the workers into creating another Spain 
here.”. . . A labor federation to include workers in 
Central and South America is being organized by 
Mexican leaders. ‘ 
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RIPOST 


EDITOR: It is very evident from the reply of your 
New Jersey correspondent to a recent article by 
Theophilus Thistle that a thorn from Thistle has 
punctuated an inflated balloon. Your correspondent 
knows well the old legal axiom: “When you have 
no case against an opponent, abuse him.” 

Let me assure your Jersey correspondent that 
the article to which he took exception was not 
ghost-written. Thistle is considered by those who 
know him both as a far more brilliant English 
scholar and equally as capable of expressing him- 
self as his critic. 

We should all be grateful that your correspondent 
wrote his reply in prose. Memory still lingers of 
his attempt at verse of which your Review pub- 
lished the first few lines and then decided to “spare 
readers the rest of the poem.” 

Address Withheld THEOPHILUS THISTLE, SR. 


BOUTONNIERE 


EDITOR: I want to tell you how much I appreciate 
the courageous attitude that AMerIcA is taking on 
the economic questions of the day. 

I particularly liked your editorial on the lending 


and spending program. 
Akron, Ohio W. O’NEIL 


EARLY PRESS 


EDITOR: Recently I happened to be dabbling in 
the beginnings of English literature. In the first 
book printed in the English language I came across 
a surprising bit of sage advice as well as a forecast 
that is not generally heeded. This translation of 
Raoul Lefévre’s Collections of the Histories of Troy 
came into the world in 1474, in the belfry city of 
Bruges. 

William Caxton, in the epilogue to the third 
book, is commenting on this history that he was 
commanded “straitly” to continue by his “gracious 
Lady Margaret.” He is pointing out the differences 
in proper names, and concludes: 


But all accord in conclusion the general destruction 
of that noble city of Troy, and the death of so many 
noble princes; as kings, dukes, earls, barons, knights 
and common people, and the ruin irreparable of that 
city that never since was re-edified; which may be 
an example to all men during the world how dread- 
ful and jeopardous it is to begin a war, and what 
harms, losses, and death followeth. 


Assuredly such knowledge is as old as Adam and 
has been reiterated so often that it almost sounds 
like a first principle. I have not quoted this as an 
argument against war. And yet, it might be such. 


It is, at least, a timely warning and a potent index. 
The exhortation needs no comment. 

However, we are tempted to ask: “Isn’t it odd 
that the first coherent gurglings of our English 
press were admonitions against precipitation into 


war?” 
Montreal, Canada = & oe 


FOOTNOTE 


EDITOR: May I comment for a moment upon Mr. 
James L. Foley’s very gratifying review of Norway 
and the Nobel Peace Prize (AMERICA, May 28) 
which I have not seen until today. 

When he says that “with the author’s broad 
statement that international law began with Grotius 
we do not precisely agree, inasmuch, etc.,” he 
makes a point well taken. In any analysis of the 
beginnings of international law, I too would hold 
that the discussion would have to begin with a 
period before Grotius. 

In the book, the passing reference to Grotius 
occurs in the midst of an extended analysis of a 
document and the whole analysis more or less, is 
made up of indirect quotation; like several other 
passages the reference to Grotius was taken along 
merely to convey something of the flavor of the 
original document. 

That so judicious and well-meaning a reviewer 
as Mr. Foley should speak of the reference as he 
has, is perhaps good evidence that the author might 
have included yet another footnote at this point 
to emphasize the indirect character of the passage. 

New York, N. Y. OscaR J. FALNES 


JINGOIST 


EDITOR: I tell everyone who will listen that 
AMERICA is the only one of its kind in the country. 

But lots of people read your paper who don’t 
know, and I’m one of them, what morituri saluta- 
mus means. How many of us who never studied 
Latin can get the force of the tempus tacendi and 
the tempus loquendi for Mr. Hull? These phrases 
(along with several others) have appeared recently 
in AMERICA. 

Many years ago the teacher told me that such 
foreign words ought not be used or else their mean- 
ing should be added. And so what about your recent 
felix culpa and your ego te absolvo and “‘Requetés”’ 
and Viva el Sagrado Corazon? Can’t you get your 
contributors to tell those of us who are not smart 
what these expressions mean? Sometimes the whole 
gist of an article is lost if the meaning of a phrase 
is missed. 

Philadelphia, Pa. J. A. O. 
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OLD NICK 
AND THE JESUITS 


HENRY WATTS 








THIS sounds almost too good to be true. But before 
our friends in the anti-Catholic bleachers begin 
throwing their caps up in the air and yelling like 
jitterbugs at the prospective preview of a hook-up 
between Satan and the Society, let it be made clear 
that the “Old Nick” is not the person they may 
have in mind, but an Italian gentleman who wrote 
a book four hundred or more years ago. 

The matter would never have come up at all, had 
it not been for a young and unsophisticated person 
with an inquiring mind, who asked very naively 
whether it were not the fact that the Jesuits par- 
turiented the maxim that the end justifies the 
means. The answer to that is No! The answer al- 
ways has been no, since that dreary calumny first 
emerged nearly three centuries ago. But young per- 
sons of today with inquiring minds are not put off 
with the universal negative. And this young per- 
son put up the question: “Well, Uncle Henrychris- 
topher, if the Jesuits did not invent the idea that 
the end justifies the means, who did?” 

And that is really the question: Who did? 

As a sort of moral mud to fling against the 
household of the Faith in general, and the Society 
of Jesus in particular, this business of the end justi- 
fying the means does not bear that meaning at all. 
There are instances to be found in life where a 
good end really does justify good means. But that 
is not what the man on the sidewalk has been 
taught to think about the end justifying the means. 
What he is told it means is that to secure a good 
end, evil means may be used; as if one were told it 
is quite right to rob a bank to pay the back pew 
rent. And that is a doctrine that not only has never 
been taught by the Jesuits, but most emphatically 
never originated with them. 

That such a doctrine was seriously proposed is 
not denied. It was propounded by an Italian gentle- 
man, one Messire Niccolo Machiavelli, whose name 
has quite improperly come to have a sinister con- 
notation. Machiavelli was not at all a bad man, or 
the deep and dark conspirator that propaganda has 
depicted him. He was a man of culture, a historian 
and a practical student of political science, and he 
wrote books on history, politics and literature. But 
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of the many books he wrote, only one seems to 
have been remembered by most people. That was 
Il Principe or The Prince, which he wrote about the 
end of the year 1513. And it is more than probable 
that few of the critics, who speak so glibly of 
Machiavelism, have the remotest idea what that 
book was about, or why it ever was written. 

Now the professed intention of Niccolo Machia- 
velli in writing The Prince was not to elevate politi- 
cal chicanery to a post among the moral sciences. 
It was to serve the cause of a disunited Italy, and 
the brew was compounded for consumption on the 
premises, not for the export trade. It is very neces- 
sary to bear that in mind when one begins to talk 
about Machiavelli and his book JI Principe. Italy of 
Machiavelli’s day was rent by internal factional 
strife, and he judged the case and condition of the 
country to be so desperate, that nothing short of 
the intervention of a powerful despot could save it 
from falling to pieces. 

Looking around for some method whereby his 
country could be prevented from coming unstuck, 
Machiavelli put results as the sole standard of 
judgment. As far as that goes, he may be looked 
upon as the spiritual progenitor of all the Prag- 
matists, the High Pressure Salesmen and the apos- 
tles of Mind Streamlining. Did it measure up to 
sample? It did. Then it was good. For whatever 
brought results was, in itself, good in this scheme 
of Machiavelli to save Italy. 

That was the end to be gained, the salvation and 
unification of Italy. And in JI Principe, which was 
not a general treatise on foreign policies, but a 
pamphlet limited to one purpose and for one locality, 
he laid down the maxim that all and any means 
were proper to this end: that even the moral law 
might be ignored to gain the end in view. In dealing 
with crooks and chiselers, Machiavelli declared 
that his prince should be beforehand with equally 
guiletul crookedness and chiseling. 

This was strong meat even for Renaissance Italy, 
and in 1559 Pope Pius IV had II Principe placed on 
the Index of Forbidden Books. Under Gregory 
XIII an attempt to get the ban on II Principe lifted 
in an expurgated version was made. But the Sacred 











Congregation would not hear of it. Actually 
Machiavelli’s book found itself placed in Class I of 
forbidden books, where it is still listed and is still 
forbidden to be read by Catholics without permis- 
sion. 

But, and the question may properly arise here, 
what were the Jesuits doing all this time, with so 
much useful ammunition around to fortify their 
maxim that the end justifies the means? Had the 
Jesuits gone to sleep; were their days and nights 
spent after the manner of the yogis in mystical 
gasteroscopy? 

Lewis Carroll seems to have had the proper slant 
on this in his pathetic ballad of The Walrus and the 
Carpenter, in those two poignant lines where he 
says: 

. No birds were flying overhead: 

There were no birds to fly. 
Just as if he really meant to say: 

No Jesuits thought such silly stuff: 

There were no Jesuites! 
For the plain, the melancholy fact is that you could 
have searched every corner of the world, and not 
have found a single Jesuit. When Niccolo Machia- 
velli in 1513 completed his political pamphlet, in 
which he declared that results justified the means 
taken to procure those results, young Inigo de Loy- 
ola was not at all thinking about the end justifying 
the means; and it is most certain that he was not 
concocting any sort of “jesuitry.” At that time, he 
had other plans in mind. 

For in 1513 Inigo de Loyola was a lad of 22, a 
page in the household of Juan Velasquez de Cuellar, 
who was a high official of the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. De Cuellar died in 1517, and it was 
at that time that the young man Inigo joined the 
army. In May, 1521, he was wounded at Pamplona. 
Later on came his conversion, and in 1534 he and 
his six first companions joined themselves together 
by their vow at Paris. That would make the first 
assembly of the future Jesuits to fall about 21 years 
after the immoral maxim had first been given pub- 
licity by Machiavelli. 

The Jesuits did not really become an approved 
society until 1540, when Paul III gave his approba- 
tion, and their Constitutions were not approved 
until 1550. So we may agree that there were no real 
Jesuits until 1540. Yet for close on three centuries 
the world has allowed itself to be fooled by an 
assertion about a maxim that had been condemned 
by the Church, and was hatched from the egg 21 
years before even the first Jesuits so much as 
thought about being Jesuits! 

Of course, the inquiring young person will want 
to know, in this case, why the Jesuits were left 
holding the bag. If Nick Machiavelli first pro- 
pounded the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means, how was it wished on the Jesuits? 

It was fathered on the Jesuits by Blaise Pascal, 
a witty and brilliant stooge of the Jansenists, who 
himself achieved the distinction of being placed on 
the Index. Pascal was a very bright lad with a 
ready style, who understood the whole course of 
propaganda from cocktails to cordials. 

How he comes into the picture is not entirely to 


his credit. It appears that the Abbé Antoine Ar- 
nauld, who had got snarled up in Jansenism, had a 
friend who had been refused absolution by Pére 
Picoté of Saint-Sulpice. Arnauld rushed to the de- 
fense of his friend in a couple of pamphlets attack- 
ing the whole Society of Jesus, first of all over the 
Jansenist controversy, and secondly, on the ques- 
tion of moral theology. Controversial pamphleteer- 
ing was not Arnauld’s long suit, and his friends 
pointed out that his pamphlets not only were un- 
convincing, but stodgy and dull. So they advised 
him to get the services of a ghost writer. 

So that is where Blaise Pascal made his entry as 
a propagandist. “It’s up to you,”’ Arnauld told Pas- 
cal, and the very next day, which was January 23, 
1656, Pascal produced the first of his Provincial 
Letters. He was the sort of man to hide his own 
name, and wrote under the name of Louis de Mon- 
talte; and he had his Provincial Letters published 
in Cologne, because he knew full well that the Paris 
censorship would never have passed them. 

There are twelve letters in this collection of 
Provincial Letters in which Pascal directly and 
venomously attacks the Jesuits, and in certain of 
these letters there are passages in which he dis- 
tinctly deduces an alleged maxim on the part of the 
Jesuits that the end justifies the means, or, as Nick 
Machiavelli had said, it is the results that matter, 
not the ethics of the means taken to secure those 
results. If you are interested enough to know from 
what morgue Pascal gleaned these malodorous 
reliques, which were none too putrescent but that 
they would serve his end, you can find all that in 
Father James Brodrick’s The Economic Morals of 
the Jesuits, which does not err on the score of 
reticence. 

But this idea that the Jesuits invented and prop- 
agated an immoral maxim, that had seen the light 
years before their Society was so much as thought 
of; a doctrine, moreover, that was condemned by 
the Church, and the book in which it was written 
placed on the Index: that idea is the sort of stuff 
from which Gilbert and Sullivan fashioned their 
world-famous comic operas. And that gives me an 
excuse for closing down this excursus on a literary 
note. 

Probably everyone knows the comic operetta 
Iolanthe, and the young man of twenty-five who 
declares that a certain young lady is his mother. 
Now the point of climactic humor in Jolanthe is 
reached when it is found that the young lady, sup- 
posed to be the mother of this young man of 
twenty-five, is of the mature age herself of seven- 
teen. And this gives the baritone opportunity to 
chant that when this young man was born his 
mother must have been minus eight (—S8) years old 
herself! And that is just about where the Jesuits 
stand in the matter of this maxim which teaches 
that the end justifies the means. The Society of 
Jesus had been founded exactly minus twenty-seven 
(—27) years when the moral sense of Christendom 
was lighted up by this piece of political immorality. 
And that, as our inquiring young person is no 
doubt painfully learning from his friend Euclid, is 
absurd! 
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A PRAYER FOR MY MOTHER 


(Bessie Robins Gordon, who passed from this life 
April 29, 1933) 


Mary! who once wert a Mother in Israel, look now, I 
pray thee, 

Look to the soul of this dear one, a mother in Israel too; 

Hear how my prayers are commingled for her sake to 


you; 

Branchy and holy in intertwined Motherhood: who shall 
gainsay thee 

Plenary power for shriving the souls who on earth did 
not know thee by name? 

Mother art thou of my soul, Deipara, now pray for my 
poor body’s mother: 

Keeping the Old Law, this giver of flesh to me, like to 
another, 

Anne of the Old Law, thy parent, she tended the flame, 

The Flame of The Promise, the half-light by Prophets 
denoted, 

Thy Prophets, Mary, and my Prophets, she too did love 
them: 

David, Ezechiel, Elias and holy Isaias, 

Jonas and Daniel and Enoch and grand Jeremias; 

Yet in my babyhood, lisping the gold Hebrew vocables, 
after her their words I quoted 

And prayed to the Father above them. 

Magnificat anima mea Dominum, thou saidst it, I say it, 
she said it, 

Each in the tongue we were born to, each by The Spirit 
enticed, 

Pray therefore, Mary, ask the Redeemer of all of us, 

Pray that at Judgment Day, when there shall come that 
dread call of us, 

She shall be called with the Justified. Glory to Jesus 
Christ. 

Davip GorDoN 


THE THIRTEENTH STATION 


There was a song of peace through all the air 
The night that You were born. 

How could I think of peace, my only Fair, 
With that wild rapture torn? 


Today the earth and sky are mute with woe 
And every lip is dumb. 
Holding You to my heart again I know 
Peace and its price have come. 
Sister M. MapgeLeva 


THIS DAY 


I’ve sat here quite unthinking for some time. 

Now, suddenly, I love this day. I yearn 

Toward it as I might toward some memoried rhyme 
That, all forgotten, makes a soft return 

One summer twilight, flooding loveliness 

Upon a thirsting heart. I love this day 

Because it is one uninclined to stress 

Its certain charms, it is an old display 

Of ordinary sun and clouds and sights, 


A one self-same with that on which you came, 
Voiceless, and gave yourself, making men’s mights 
And wealths seem mockeries, and thought and fame, 
Beside the gift of one so souled as you, 


Tendered beneath a sky not grey, not blue. 
JOHN MASTERSON 


REPARTEE 


Because her bucking cart-mule 
Showed scant respect for a saint, 
There rose from a ditch near Medina 

Del Campo this complaint: 


“Why do You treat me thus, dear Lord? 
I’d willingly shed my blood, 

But I balk at the prospect of martyrdom 
In this Castilian mud!” 


Smiled Christ—“Thus do I treat My friends, 
So must I thus treat you... .” 
“No wonder, Lord,” sighed Teresa, 
“No wonder You have so few.” 
ALFRED BARRETT 


SUMMER TRAVELER 


Encumbered by possessing things 
or things’ possessing me, I quail 
and envy the self-sufficient snail, 
immune to autumns or to springs. 


Upon his back, this traveler 

may take his domicile, his all, 

and park for days on leaf or wall, 
nor does his trailer cause a stir. 


No Speed-Age fostered him, for lo, 
he antedates our tenantry— 
his fathers traveled just as he 
two hundred million years ago! 
LouIsE CRENSHAW Ray 


HERE ONLY A DOVE 


Everything one sees or feels or hears 

in this world is an illusion. Everything 

that fills up space or time or eyes or ears— 

all of it is illusion, vanishing 

out of our sight, dissolving into air, 

or dying away in silence. There have been 

trees coiled around by fog wraiths until where 

the trees were there was nothing to be seen. 

There was a church the gannets wheeled above 

crying out continually their dissonant cry 

circling the windy spire. Here only a dove 

rings its monotonous bell. Soon it will fly 

away as all things fly except the mind’s 

question and the immortal answer it finds. 
Sister Maris STe.ia 
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BOOKS 


WESTERN INFLUENCE 
ON CHINESE CULTURE 


THE INVASION oF CHINA BY THE WESTERN WORLD. 

E. R. Hughes. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
TRADE, conquest and settlement in non-European con- 
tinents have been the primary cause of the migrations 
and consequent influence of European peoples in the Far 
East. Professor Hughes, who has passed years in China 
and is Reader in Chinese Religion and Philosophy at 
Oxford, brings the present history, belonging to the 
Pioneer History series, down to the history of the pene- 
tration of China by Western culture and ideas. He is 
cognizant of the old and new in the Celestial Empire 
and with a background of the major political events in 
the first chapter, he sketches in successive chapters the 
missionary, Western political thought, education, science, 
medicine and literature as factors of influence on the 
ancient civilization. 

While the historical introduction puts the changing 
picture of political events before the reader, it occasions, 
beyond the writer’s intention, a good deal of repetition 
in what follows. One feels that adjustments in approach, 
method and order could have made the book easier for 
the reader. There is a great amount of erudition massed 
in the volume, yet somehow the picture that remains 
after the reading is not always clear or satisfactory. 
The author is free from narrow national political preju- 
dices and is broad enough in his philosophical convic- 
tions to avert party pleading. In his appraisal of mis- 
sionary and religious influence he writes as a Protestant, 
unhampered by any very definite dogmas or convictions. 

Professor Hughes writes enthusiastically of the mis- 
sionary work of Matteo Ricci and his Jesuit brethren 
in the seventeenth century but, like many a Protestant 
writer, hardly does justice to the rites dispute. The con- 
demnation, however it is judged, is exaggerated as to 
its effects by saying that henceforth “Christianity lost 
its standing as a universal religion and became suspect 
as an essentially alien force masking political aims.” 
Speaking of the sixteenth-century arrival of the Jesuits, 
the writer says that “by that time the Church was in 
schism, and religious fanaticism was making a fatal 
alliance with nationalist animosity.” In the Church at 
the Reformation there was no schism and the religious 
fanaticism of Xavier, Ricci and their brethren, if their 
religious zeal is so named, was not expended in friendly 
alliances with Portuguese traders and colonists. 

Evangelization of the Far East, incidentally, was not 
in the early plans of Saint Ignatius. Protestant mis- 
sionary activity, however sincere and magnanimous, is 
of necessity sporadic, transitory, subject to political 
changes at home and in the field. The missionary activity 
of the Church is of its nature on a higher level of or- 
ganization and continuity. The sketchy notice of the 
Catholic missionary influence in China, especially con- 
sidering its expansion in recent years, is neither ade- 
quate nor informative. 

There is no reference to the encyclical Maximum illud 
of Benedict XV, especially pertinent to some of the points 
raised by the author on the preservation of native cul- 
ture, no reference to the thirty-seven vicariates with 
resident bishops created by Pius XI, no reference to the 
letters and allocutions of the same Pope pregnant with 
passages bearing on China, nor to the personal conse- 
cration of six Chinese bishops at St. Peter’s or the ap- 
pointment of an Apostolic Delegate. The missionaries, on 
the contrary, are warned against being nationals; the 
Church with its priests is no enemy of the national 
aspirations of the people. 


All this is missing in the book, except for one ref- 
erence, none too clear: “The Pope also realized that the 
situation was open to objection and about this time 
warned all priests not to use the power of the Church 
on behalf of their people.” The influence of educators 
like Dewey and Munroe of Columbia and Bertrand Rus- 
sell are given extended notice, while the work of the 
two great Catholic universities at Shanghai and Peiping 
is scarcely noticed. Lo Pa-Hong and his work are not 
mentioned. As one reads the story of the penetration of 
Western influence under the guidance and scholarship 
of Professor Hughes, the words uttered by Lord Elgin 
in 1858 have a special poignancy: “God grant that in 
opening this country to the West we may not be bring- 
ing upon them misery and ruin.” WILLIAM J. BENN 


DISASTROUS THEORY AS 
BASIS FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


CHARLES DarwWIN. By Geoffrey West. Yale University 

Press. $3.50 
THE YOUTHFUL Darwin, a somewhat haphazard natu- 
ralist, awakened into maturity during a long voyage of 
scientific observation aboard H. M. S. Beagle. Subse- 
quent years, devoted to study and experimentation de- 
spite constant ill-health, witnessed the growth of the 
evolutionary conception from tentative speculation to 
whole-hearted conviction. The grueling labor of publica- 
tion was well repaid by the unexpected acceptance of 
the theory. Content with his work, an affectionate family, 
and staunch friends, Darwin became more and more 
the desiccated specialist; finally an agnostic, he passed 
his last years living “in a sociological, political and re- 
ligious vacuum.” 

In the last chapter, to the annoyance of some critics, 
the author pronounces Darwin “a fragmentary man,” 
and Darwinism, consequently, “a fragmentary theory.” 
Though basically honest, Darwin failed through un- 
conscious bias and anxiety to have his cause succeed, 
to achieve “the complete man’s” thorough disinterested- 
ness and wholeness of vision. His grasp of the truth 
was necessarily partial. Darwinism, as scientific theory, 
is today controverted on almost every point, beyond the 
general acceptance of evolution as a fact; as a basis for 
social action, its unscientific application has been disas- 
trous. 

The views put forth in this last chapter are, to bor- 
row Mr. West’s own word, decidedly “fragmentary.” 
Certainly there is “vision” displayed in the questioning 
of many points of Darwinian doctrine; in the recogni- 
tion that even the most cautious scientific theory may 
be vitiated by subjective elements, and that theory 
should not become gospel; in the realization that Dar- 
winian material-survival-value can never sustain an ef- 
fective morality; in the suggestion that cooperation re- 
place competition in human relations; in the ideal of 
“the complete man’s” loyalty to truth and full conscious- 
ness of himself on every plane. 

Yet all this is “vision cancelled by blindness.” The 
author’s acceptance of Darwinism, though limited, is yet 
broad enough to make of Christianity nothing more 
than a symbol, a metaphor, a human creation that has 
outlived its usefulness. Subjectivism, dogmatism—Mr. 
West’s béte noire—is apparent in his assertion: “Darwin 
delivered his generation from the Egypt of an oppres- 
sive anthropomorphic theology.” Is there no room for a 
Lawgiver, an Uncreated Mind, in the universe of law 
and meaning that science investigates? 
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The modern gospel of human evolution cannot com- 
mend itself to the man who would be “complete”; he is 
conscious in himself of a plane of activity essentially 
superior to the level of the brute. If “to think Darwinian- 
ly is to act Darwinianly,” there is more than a pardon- 
able nexus between this theory and the social evils that 
have followed in its wake. There is blindness in the view 
that “intelligent birth control” (if by this is meant con- 
traception) is a looking-forward. Only the plan of the 
_ Creator can supply modern “fragmentary man” with 
the effective morality for which he searches. “Nation, 
Society, Mankind” will find fulness of being, outlook and 
cooperation only when joined in the fulness of Christ. 

Davip L. STAPLETON 


HE WAS ALMOST 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


A REVOLUTIONARY CONSERVATIVE: JAMES DUANE OF 

New York. By Edward P. Alexander. Columbia 

University Press. $3 
JAMES DUANE was one of those figures who have just 
missed being nationally famous. The title of his biogra- 
phy suggests the reason for this. Cautiousness on the 
question of outright American independence would not 
be calculated to pave the way to popular acclaim. Yet 
while Duane’s political opinions raised disagreement 
among many, all admired or feared his great abilities, 
especially as a pleader at the bar. And in an appraisal 
of active patriotism the leader from New York appears 
in a more flattering light than many a one who con- 
tented himself with loud calls for rebellion. 

This prominent lawyer and later district judge of New 
York by appointment of Washington found himself lean- 
ing to conservatism by natural aptitude. A land specu- 
lator on the largest scale, he frankly profited by his pro- 
fessional knowledge and acquaintance. Dreams of ex- 
tensive proprietory rights found fulfilment when Duane 
marked lots from his lands for the site of Duanesburgh 
in Upper New York. Ventures among the Green Moun- 
taineers, however, were a perpetual thorn in his side. 
He was chagrined at seeing long standing disputes set- 
tled with the emergence of the Yankees not subject to 
the Yorkers and the eventual formation of the separate 
State of Vermont. 

In the Continental Congress Duane worked at first to 
keep the readjustment with England out of the hands 
of hot-heads, and, after the die was cast, he was the 
ablest and most indefatigable of committeemen. The 
prize in his collection of honors was the mayoralty of 
his devoted New York City. 

Dr. Alexander’s work is the perfection of scholarship, 
and the outlay of his talent includes even the occasional 
spice of humor. J. COLLINS 


PRIME AGENTS 
OF CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 


THE New POLAND AND THE Jews. By Simon Segal. 

Lee Furman. $2 
THREE phases of the New Poland are here dealt with, 
politics, economics and minorities. The author contends 
that Poland has not lived up to the Minorities Treaty 
between Poland and the Allied Powers, signed June 28, 
1919. The grievances of the Jews concern especially edu- 
cation and commerce. 

There is no indication that the author has ever thought 
of the problem as one that concerns all Western civiliza- 
tion. May it not be that the Jews, as prime agents in 
capitalism, are now forced to bear the brunt of the world- 
wide attack on capitalism? This problem would bear 
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examination. The author believes that Poland needs in- 
dustrialization. With this remedy we need not concern 
ourselves as it is clear that the poison that has drugged 
all Western civilization is not likely to make Poland 
healthy. What Poland needs is what all countries in 
Western Europe need, a deflation of industrial capital- 
ism and a return to well-divided property, to social 
justice. 

How unintelligent the author is may be gauged from 
two examples. On page 177 he speaks of “reversion to 
medievalism” as the same as a reversion to thick dark- 
ness. Yet on the facing page he enumerates all the ad- 
vantages which the medieval Jews had in Poland, show- 
ing clearly that medieval Poland was as close to para- 
dise as the Jews ever got. In comparison with the 
medieval treatment of the Jew the modern treatment in 
very many European countries is diabolical. 

On general principles the author should be able to 
see that people who believed in a natural law, which 
was a reflection of God’s law, would be bound to treat 
the Jews better than the modern state which takes it 
for granted that the origin and validity of right is in- 
herent in a parcel of politicians. Statements in Cardinal 
Hlond’s pastoral letter of 1936 he calls a “libel.” One 
of the statements is: “A Jewish question exists and 
there will be one so long as the Jews remain Jews.” I 
believe that the mere existence of the book The New 
Poland and the Jews shows that the Cardinal’s state- 
ment is a fact, not a libel. The Jews want to have their 
cake and eat it, to pride themselves on their separate- 
ness and to deny that they are in any way different 
from the nations in which they live. 

ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


BOOKS IN. 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


ONE MAN IN His True. By Maud and Otis Skinner. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50 
THE journal of a long-dead trouper forms the back- 
bone of this book which, if not of great significance in 
itself, yet throws welcome light on a rather captivating 
phase of “America in the making”—the progress of the 
drama during the middle years of the last century. 
Harry Watkins began his theatrical career at nine- 
teen as a barnstormer in New Orleans. It was a career 
which brought him much worry, many travels and little 
money, but he was devoted to it. Though evidently not 
the possessor of real genius, he was a hard worker and 
a versatile actor, taking parts so diverse as those of 
Othello and the Drunkard; and he could turn his hand 
to playwriting and even managing on occasion. He knew 
all the grand old stars of yesterday, and Edwin For- 
rest and the elder Booth stalk majestically among the 
journal’s pages, surrounded by green-room chit-chat, 
such ingenuous admissions as “I made a hit,” personal 
history and weather reports. A very human fellow was 
Watkins, whose foibles are apt to recall one’s own. His 
daughter, Amy Lee, also won some fame on the boards; 
and it was through her that the closely-written pack- 
age of foolscap came into the hands of Mrs. Skinner. 
PauLa KurTH 


FRANCISCO Franco. By Joaquin Arrards. Translated 
4 = Manuel Espinosa, Ph.D. Bruce Publishing Co. 
THIS sincere and unpretentious little book is not flaw- 
lessly written, nor does it tell all we want to know 
about General Franco, but it is a swift-moving account 
of a brilliant and adventurous career and has besides 
the merit, not too common today, of recounting authen- 
ticated facts accurately and objectively. It is primarily 
Franco the superb soldier, with all a soldier’s finest vir- 
tues, that we are made to see; of the other side of his 
character, the fervent Catholic, the devoted husband and 











father, only a glimpse is caught here and there. The 
author concentrates on the years in Morocco, 1911-1923, 
and on those since 1934, the other two-thirds 
of the Generalissimo’s life into three short chapters. We 
may regret this, as well as the absence of a badly needed 
map of Morocco and the presupposition of considerable 
information more likely to be possessed by Spanish than 
by American readers generally. But these are at most 
sins of omission. Sefior Arraras has done well what he 
set out to do, and has given us a book that is both read- 
able and worth reading. WILLIAM M. DaVISH 


ANGLICANISM IN TRANSITION. By Humphrey Johnson. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.25 
IT is easy to be deceived by the high-hearted temper of 
this book and by its use of the human-interest technique 
(using the term “human interest” in its best and highest 
sense). For Father Johnson has given us a shrewd and 
scholarly analysis of “the present position of Anglicans.” 

The author is an Englishman, a gentleman, a convert 
and a priest. All these elements appear in this historical 
volume. Father Johnson is stationed at Newman’s old 
oratory in Birmingham. And the calm but passionate 
certainty of Newman is to be found in the writing of 
this volume. 

For Anglicanism is today in a pitiful and transitional 
state. The only stream of life in contemporary Protest- 
antism is, perhaps, the Barthian movement in the Ger- 
manic countries, and this is beyond question a return to 
Fundamentalism and, if you will, toward Catholicism. 
The Anglican Church today is caught in the toils of its 
own attempt at an exquisite straddle between the sweet- 
ness and light of its socialists and, on the other side, the 
intransigent evangelicism of its few remaining honest 
Protestants. 

Father Johnson’s picture of this dilemma is honest and 
interesting. Davip GorRDON 


CONFIRMATION IN THE MopERN Wor.LpD. By Matthias 

Laros. Sheed and Ward. $2 
IF what the author had in mind in writing this volume 
will have been accomplished in its readers after study- 
ing the contents of Confirmation in the Modern World, 
i.e., to render some help in a practical way to the people 
of our day in their difficulties, and especially to the ris- 
ing generation, the book will have served a very worthy 
purpose. It is a study of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, growing out of the author’s meditation on the 
world about us in its significance for the Christian life, 
and contains a consideration of the relationship between 
the common priesthood of the laity and the sacrificial 
priesthood. Most of what is presented, practical and to 
the point, may be read with profit. WILLIAM Dopp 


REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION. By Roger Lloyd. Harper 

and Bros. $2 
THE thesis of this book by the Canon of Winchester is 
that there are in the world today three revolutionary 
forces, of which two, Communism and Fascism, are ac- 
tive. The third, which is Christianity, is more potential 
than active. The author pleads for a real Christian revo- 
lution, which will not “liquidate” nor destroy, but which 
will build the Kingdom in men’s hearts by the use of 
“thought, prayer, work and worship.” 

Canon Lloyd writes with discernment of the causes, 
nature and effects of Communism and Fascism as social 
forces, but his judgment on contemporary facts does 
not merit the same praise. Of the struggle in Spain he 
can see only a death-struggle between Communism and 
Fascism as world-revolutions. Franco to him is a mere 
puppet, and the Spanish Nationalists only toy soldiers. 
Mussolini is always “cynical,” and his view of Italy 
seems colored by the anti-Italian feeling that was so 
strong in England the past three years. 

With the main argument of the book, however, no 
Christian can disagree. The answer to the troubles of the 
world is the doctrine of justice and charity which Christ 
taught, and the Church which He founded must preach 
it incessantly. Rosert A. HEWITT 


THEATRE 


OUR BEST ACTING. It is easy to write of our best 
plays and our worst plays, or of the plays that are 
neither, or about the plays that should have succeeded 
and did not. When one attempts to write about our best 
acting, that is a different matter. We have so much good 
acting on our New York stage! When we find bad acting 
there our immediate reaction is outraged amazement. 
We are incredulous. We resent the existence of those 
unhappy players, so few, so tragic, who throw discredit 
on their profession by lowering its record and disap- 
pointing the expectations of New York’s traditionally 
loyal lovers of perfection in the theatre. 

This season the task of picking out the best acting of 
the year is complicated, but I shall begin with a short 
summary that few will question. First, the perfect work 
of Ethel Barrymore as old Adelaide, aged one hundred 
and one, in Whiteoaks. I announced after the second 
night that her’s was the best acting of the winter. Be- 
fore repeating the judgment this month I went to see 
her a second time, to be sure that I was right. I was! 

Next to Miss. Barrymore’s work comes that of Al 
Shean in Father Malachy’s Miracle and that of Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke in Shadow and Substance. I shall give 
them a tie in retrospect, although while seeing the plays 
I enjoyed Mr. Shean’s work more. He was so simple, so 
appealing, so deeply human! He was the priest of one’s 
dreams—a rock of his Church, an inspiration to his 
flock. Hardwicke is a wholly different type of man— 
austere, cerebral, awe-inspiring, but lacking in human 
sympathy. He plays his role as the author conceived it. 
It is superb as art, but having in it no heart, it reaches 
no heart. 

Next to these three I put the acting of several citizens 
of Our Town—Frank Craven as the guide, philosopher 
and friend of the community, who is always in the fore- 
ground yet who, with consummate art, persuades one he 
is in the background. Equally perfect in their roles are 
his son, John Craven, the young lover of the drama, 
Martha Scott, the girl he loves, and Evelyn Varden as 
his mother. These four are all more real in that play 
than most of us are in our daily lives, and the atmos- 
phere Miss Varden creates in the last act is the most 
impressive bit in the production. It is atmosphere and 
not acting, for she is dead. But she succeeds in convey- 
ing the impression that the triumphant dead know things 
of which the living hardly dare to dream. 

I am not forgetting Mr. Orson Welles and his retinue 
in Julius Caesar, nor Mr. Welles’ work as Captain Shot- 
over, and that of Mady Christians in Heartbreak House. 
Neither have I lost sight of Dudley Digges in On Bor- 
rowed Time. Mr. Digges’ study of old age, fighting the 
cruelty of both life and death, is not behind Miss Barry- 
more’s; and Orson Welles is close to them both in his 
understanding of the dignity, tragedy and comedy of 
great age, a circumstance certainly remarkable in view 
of the fact that the successes of this actor-producer lead 
us to forget that he is yet in his early twenties. 

I was not carried off my feet by Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne in Amphitryon 38, and I never enjoy the 
dark and dolorous Sea Gull. But their acting was mag- 
nificent in both productions. In the last two acts of The 
Doll’s House Ruth Gordon was deeply impressive, and 
Grace George and Tallulah Bankhead were about perfect 
in The Circle. In recalling her lost youth and beauty 
Miss George gave us one of those moments theatre- 
goers rarely forget, and Sybil Thorndike offered another 
in Time and the Conways when it was clear to her that 
her indulgence of one of her children had wrecked the 
lives of all the others. 

These are the artists who gave the New York theatre 
its big moments last winter. There were many others. 
I shall write of them next week. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME. Well-timed to dampen 
the spirits of prospective vacationists, along with those 
of ordinary movie patrons, comes an adaptation by 
Arthur Kober of his drama of the Catskill Circuit, now 
more vaguely located and generalized in order to widen 
its audience appeal. It is a pedestrian comedy, broadly 
amusing at its best moments but spaced with large 
patches of dullness. The point of the rambling plot is 
the complete disillusionment of a young city dweller who 
imagines she is escaping the bustling routine of metro- 
politan life for an idyllic stay in the wide open spaces 
of a mountain resort only to find that her haven is as 
overcrowded and ugly as the subway. Romance puts in 
a delayed appearance after some of the most unro- 
mantic preliminaries that ever beset a heroine. Alfred 
Santell’s direction emphasizes boisterous action and 
headlong movement, so that the plot’s superficiality is 
never adequately concealed. The principals, Ginger 
Rogers and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., develop their brash 
characterizations in mechanical fashion and are sup- 
ported by Peggy Conklin, Lee Bowman and Lucille Ball. 
The atmosphere of the film is charged with cheap epi- 
cureanism and an occasional conversation narrowly 
skirts sordidness. Adults will make a vicarious sojourn 
at Kamp Kare Free at their own risk. (RKO) 


LORD JEFF. English school traditions are brought into 
play in the regeneration of a youthful member of a 
criminal combine in this action-filled juvenile adventure. 
Freddie Bartholomew, surrounded by a surprisingly ex- 
pert group of young actors, makes an appealing yarn 
out of the misadventures of an orphan who is used as a 
tool by a pair of jewel thieves posing as his guardians. 
When he is caught aiding a theft and deserted by the 
elders, his punishment is to be sent to a school which 
prepares orphans for the merchant marine. His stay 
there teaches him necessary virtues and he is ultimately 
freed from the sinister influences of his brief past. The 
complications of the film follow thick and fast but 
smooth direction keeps it moving at an equal pace and 
develops humor and excitement all along the way. 
Master Bartholomew’s chief support comes from that 
other veteran, Mickey Rooney, and between them they 
make the picture satisfactory entertainment. (MGM) 


PRISON FARM. This is a grim melodrama with a prison 
background of unrelieved harshness. Its thesis seems to 
be that imprisonment has nothing to do with reforma- 
tion and everything to do with persecution. True or 
false, this attitude upsets the balance of conflict and 
adds further to the unreality of the highly colored action. 
A young couple’s elopement ends in jail when they are 
booked as the result of a trivial disorder. But the girl 
subsequently learns of her husband’s major life of crime 
and he is shot attempting an escape. His deathbed con- 
fession clears her name and leaves her free to marry 
the doctor who has befriended her. Lloyd Nolan, Shir- 
ley Ross and John Howard manage the chief roles with 
earnestness, but the film is mediocre. (Paramount) 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. The only thing new in 
this domestic drama is the cast, and even some of the 
players are found in familiar circumstances. It is an- 
other advanced solution of the homely problem of hen- 
pecking and is fortified with a polished production and 
a fashionable disregard of standards. Because his wife 
interferes in his social and professional life, a lawyer 
calmly replaces her with a second mate who is more 
“compatible.” The effect of all this on an only child is 
involved but never discussed. Herbert Marshall and Vir- 
ginia Bruce are featured in this sophisticated evasion 
of realities. (MGM) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


THE higher standard of living prevailing in the United 
States was again glimpsed. During 1937, a report dis- 
closed, six billion pieces of chewing gum were chewed by 
the American public. Over-and-under-privileged alike 
participated in this social activity. No comparable op- 
portunities are present in other lands, promoters of 
higher living standards revealed. . . . More widespread 
accessibility to cheese is another advantage enjoyed by 
American residents. The AAA announced it would pur- 
chase close to four million pounds of cheese for distribu- 
tion. . . . Labor troubles continued. Thirty workmen 
picketed a cemetery in Philadelphia. . . . Determined 
efforts to eliminate drunken driving were observed... . 
In California a man was jailed for driving a stolen 
bicycle while intoxicated. In India, a native while drunk 
was imprisoned for driving an elephant. . . . Reduction 
in highway speed was attempted. A road sign in New 
Jersey reads: “Speed Limit 80 miles an hour.”... A new 
cause for squeaks in cars was discovered in Buffalo. An 
autoist requested a service-station attendant to remove 
the squeak from his car. Investigating, the attendant 
discovered the squeak in the auto came from a cat 
wedged between the floor and the gasoline tank....A 
campaign to stamp out “shovel leaning” in the WPA 
was announced in Pennsylvania. . . . Manifestations of 
Oriental prudence came to light. A Chinese in Central 
America about to embark on a Japanese boat named one 
son Francisco Hitler Chang, the other Vittorio Hinden- 
burg Chang... . Differences among scientists were noted. 
. .. A Canadian professor declared the Einstein theory 
should be put under the classification of “pure bunk.” 
Observers disclosed that if the theory is placed under 
this classification, it may lose prestige. Rebutters denied 
this, asserting in the scientific world theories may be 
“full of bunk” without any serious loss of prestige... . 


New researches demonstrate that the inferiority com- 
plex or “weak ego” often flows from offensive, pre- 
adolescent nicknames. “Sissy,” “Skinny,” “Moon-face,” 
“Skunk,” other similar appellations are fruitful “weak 
ego” producers. A drive for higher-class nicknames was 
launched. ... An Australian professor characterized jazz 
as “syncopated savagery.” Friends said he did not like 
jazz. .. . In the sport world, reports indicated only one 
man was stabbed as a result of the Louis-Schmeling 
fight. In Mexico City, a citizen criticized Louis for knock- 
ing Schmeling out. A friend thereupon stabbed the citi- 
zen to death. . . . The divergent views obtaining in vari- 
ous nations were perceived. In Rumania, the Ministry of 
Education prohibited the playing of football on the 
ground it interfered with studies. In some American 
colleges players are exempt from studies on the ground 
studies interfere with football. . .. How inattentive some 
people are was seen in Spokane. A CCC youth there was 
struck by lightning, and didn’t know it. He continued 
working, learned later from a doctor he had been struck. 
It was the first time he had been struck by lightning, he 
said. . . . In Massachusetts a speaker, while lecturing on 
development of the memory, was arrested. He had for- 
gotten to answer a speeding charge. 


New forms of fighting appeared. In Bucharest, a peasant 
while battling with a foe, bit off and swallowed the 
foe’s left ear. The peasant was arrested, charged with 
cannibalism. ... A new cause for divorce was admitted 
in the Far West. The husband had formed the habit of 
standing outside the house and throwing rocks in 
through the various windows. The wife complained this 
practice irritated her. Her time was taken up in dodging 
rocks, she had no leisure for other pursuits. . . . Rumors 
were spreading around Russia that Joe Stalin intends 
to run again in 1940. THE PARADER 











